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The American Film institute 



announces 

$ 300,000 

for 

l llmmani ng 

grants 


In JaMary 1977 

under the INDEPENDENT FILMMAKER PROGRAM 


Grants are made to individuals in amounts ranging from $500 to a 
maximum of $10,000. Proposals for any type of film project in 


16mm or 35mm will be considered; any U.S. citizen or permanent 
resident may apply. The deadline for submitting applications is 
September 15,1976. 


For applications, please contact: The Independent Filmmaker Program — G 

The American Film Institute, 501 Doheny Road 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 
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The Book Tube 


Just as with soap, canned soup, and de¬ 
odorant, it’s now generally recognized by 
the book publishing industry that the 
principal means of marketing its products 
is through television. But, unlike soap, 
canned soup, and deodorant, the adver¬ 
tising and promotion of books on televi¬ 
sion is seldom paid for. 

Suppose that someone just invented a 
new product called “Birdcall Frozen Ba¬ 
nana-Orange Juice.” “Just how do we 
get notice of this new and wonderful 
product to the public?” wonders the vice- 
president in charge of advertising of the 
Birdcall firm. “Commercials on televi¬ 
sion, at a hundred thou per minute, full 
pages in newspapers and magazines, ra¬ 
dio spots? There’s a better, cheaper way. 
Who invented banana-orange juice? 
Bruce Carlton? Let’s send him on the talk 
show route. Costs no more than plane 
and train fare, and hotel accommoda¬ 
tions.” 

Ridiculous? Really? Less so, it seems 
to me, than the appearances of certain 
authors on local and network shows talk¬ 
ing to interviewers such as Barbara Wal¬ 
ters, Gene Shalit, William F. Buckley, 
Irv Kupcinet, Merv Griffin, Mike Doug¬ 
las, Johnny Carson, and a host of other 
hosts. And what they’re selling often has 
a good deal less substance than a mixture 
of bananas and oranges, which has a sup¬ 
ply of vitamins and minerals. It seems 
that both television and publishing are 
being degraded by the pushing and hawk¬ 
ing of ephemeral, gossipy, trashy mate¬ 
rial over the national ether. 

The rationale behind the current sys¬ 
tem of book marketing is this: The talk 
shows, which aren’t budgeted for paying 
guests, provide free advertising for books 
in exchange for the free appearance of the 
so-called author celebrity. If the host, say 
Barbara Walters, says something nice 
about the book, it amounts to a potent— 
and free—endorsement. The aura of the 
host spreads over the book, and the 
tuned-in public is then moved to go out 
and buy the book in quantity. 

If, by chance, the author has something 
of a ham in him or her, or if he or she 
happens to have choice tidbits of infor¬ 
mation or gossip, all the better. In a free 
society such as ours, is there anything 
wrong in this? Aren’t television and pub¬ 



lishing already overloaded with supplies 
of the trivial, unimportant, and worth¬ 
less? What does it matter if some authors 
are better equipped to take advantage of 
the system? 

Rather than moralize about the situa¬ 
tion, we might, instead, take a look at 
some of the results. We have the recent 
example of a resigned vice-president, 
who, by his own admission, decided to 
recoup some of his fortunes by writing a 
novel. Generally, a first novelist has a 
difficult time getting any kind of notice for 
his maiden effort, much less, national ex¬ 
posure on television. But not so for that 
new literary lion, Spiro T. Agnew. He 
was at once grabbed by the “Today 
Show,” “Merv Griffin,” William F. 
Buckley’s “The Firing Line,” and innu¬ 
merable others to spread the word about 
his book. 

I looked and listened in on some of the 
shows, but learned little about the book 
other than that he had written it, and had 
included some sex in it. I did learn that he 
was planning another book in which he 
would tell “the truth” about the heavy 
cloud under which he had resigned his 
august office. I was also treated to some 
obvious pleading in behalf of Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, for which he was a paid consultant, 
and some even more obvious remarks of 
an anti-Semitic nature. 

Again, I’m not sure what is right or all 
wrong about this, but it does have a dis¬ 
tinctly odd odor about it. Certainly, the 


TV medium is being taken advantage of, 
and this can be put more strongly: It’s 
being made into a patsy by a man who 
used to go around attacking the medium 
with the flimsiest of ammunition to back 
up his sorties. 

Retired, out-of-work, disgraced politi¬ 
cians of every persuasion—right, left, or 
center—have seen the light of profit and 
have taken to writing books, commis¬ 
sioned for advances of upwards of a 
hundred thousand dollars, and these ad¬ 
vances not predicated on writing ability, 
or worthiness of information, but on the 
expectation of nationwide TV exposure. 
As Adam Smith II in New York magazine 
recently commented, “Authoring has re¬ 
placed patriotism as the last refuge of 
scoundrels.” 

Prostitutes and call girls have gotten 
into the act, and no matter that someone 
else writes the book for them. What is 
important is a certain amount of noto¬ 
riety, and fortune is theirs through TV 
appearances in behalf of their books. 
Naturally, a disgraced president merits 
the highest advance of all, and we breath¬ 
lessly await his nationwide promotional 
tour. 

There are other results. As less fortun¬ 
ate authors know well (and to their cha¬ 
grin), the quality and worth of their books 
have almost nothing to do with sales po¬ 
tential, unless their personalities and sub¬ 
ject matter are geared to the talk show 
route. Should they be shy, a bit slow on 
the uptake, or unwilling to submit to the 
blatant and shameless self-serving, either 
they aren’t invited to face the TV camera, 
or they refuse to play the game. And there 
are many who won’t. 

The system tends to reward the worst, 
and to punish the best. Bookstores (and 
there are only three thousand in the coun¬ 
try worthy of bearing the name) are wont 
to stock most heavily what is being talked 
about most often on the tube. So, stacks 
of trash appear in the windows and on 
tables, and if one happens to want a good 
new book, the chances are it will have to 
be ordered from the publisher. 

From the publisher’s point of view, the 
system works well enough. He’s inter¬ 
ested in total volume. If three of his au¬ 
thors sell a million copies among them 
during the course of a year, it matters 

Continued on page 79 
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Wellman? Oui. Oui. 

We have read with interest Gerald Peary’s fine 
article on William Wellman published in your 
March 1976 issue. 

However, we cannot agree with Peary’s 
statement, “The French critics wined and 
dined and homaged Hawks. Scarf ace , oui. But 
The Public Enemy , non. Cahiers du Cinema 
had nothing to say about Wellman’s movies.” 
This comment reflects an all too common atti¬ 
tude in American film criticism which equates 
Cahiers du Cinema with French criticism as a 
whole. 

As a matter of fact, if Cahiers neglected 
Wellman, Positif (a monthly film magazine that 
started as far back as 1952) paid frequent hom¬ 
ages to his work. There was, for instance, a 
long piece on Wellman’s Westerns in 1953, and 
two near-special issues, March 1970 and Feb¬ 
ruary 1971. These included two essays on 
Wellman, a complete filmography, remem¬ 
brances offered to us by Louise Brooks on the 
shooting of Beggars of Life , and a translation 
of the interview published in the American 
magazine Cinema —fifty pages altogether 
which constitute, to our knowledge, the only 
important critical evaluation of Wellman’s 
work ever published. 

We would like to set the record straight in 
your columns since we believe that the infor¬ 
mation in the United States about the work of 
French film magazines is too often fragmen¬ 
tary and one-sided. 

The Editorial Board 

Positif 

Paris 


Snobbookery 

Mr. Turan, your snobbery is showing! (“The 
Nostalgia Industry” by Kenneth Turan, Janu- 
ary-February). However, lean understand 
it.. .it is always easier to be a snob, just as it is 
easier to be a prejudiced bigot. The snob, like 
the bigot, cannot easily revert to open-minded, 
realistic liberality for fear of loss of status and 
the loosening of a rather shaky hold on his (or 
her) sense of superiority. Snobbery is a two- 
sided action, the snob must uphold his (or her) 
rights, interests, and principles...but with that 
rather shaky hold on superiority, it becomes 
necessary to deplore, degrade, and just gener¬ 
ally “put down” the rights, interests, and prin¬ 
ciples of those who do not share their views. 

You are correct in your assessment that 
“the flood of film books from New Jersey are 
not geared for the Pulitzer Prize,” nor do the 
authors have any pretensions in regard to that 
coveted award. However, you neglected to 
mention the group whose avid interest has cre¬ 
ated that “flood”—they are the same group 
who created the film industry—the moviegoing 
public. They are the group who as far back as 
the nickelodeon found fascination in fantasy, 



escape in comic antics, and who shared tears 
with a beleaguered heroine. They are not as 
you suggest, “simpleminded, slobbering, or 
star-struck.” They are simply human beings of 
all ages and from all walks of life who find 
humor, pathos, and small bits of truth in the 
movie industry’s celluloid offerings. 

Are the inane antics of an Abbott and Cos¬ 
tello simply to be dismissed by the “elite” 
looking down their collective snobbish noses, 
or can that pair be accepted by the lover of film 
as a valuable addition who served well their 
only purpose.. .to entertain? 

1 ‘Films of ’ books serve that same purpose. 
They reach out to that huge moviegoing public 
who are not ashamed of their desire to recap¬ 
ture that “little bit of magic. ’ ’ Through the text 
but especially through the pictures (which you 
find so odious) they recall or relive a laugh, a 
chuckle, a tear, or even a terror. 

However, that is only one side of the “films 
of ’ purpose and intent. The serious and dedi¬ 
cated “films of ’ author shies away from the 
“paste-up job” you believe is most prevalent. 
He does instead do considerable research (and 
not at the local library), interviews scores of 
people, which initiates a chain reaction and 
results in even more interviews. The result is a 
well-documented, accurate, definitive vol¬ 
ume, which even the most serious ‘ ‘student of 
the cinema” would find valuable, were he not 
too insecure to purchase it. 

Recall, if you will, the state of the film indus¬ 
try with the advent of television. It was not the 
absence of the “serious student of the cinema” 
which caused that temporary demise, but the 
absence of the entertainment-seeking public at 
the box office. The power of the people is 
staggering. “Films of” books are written for 
those people. The books do not pretend to be 
in-depth biographies, which you must admit 
are often colored by an author’s own psy¬ 
choanalytic surmises, but simply factual hon¬ 
est accounts. 

Consider, Mr. Turan, if you were to place all 
the “serious students of cinema,” each carry¬ 
ing the “new structuralist manifesto on Fass¬ 
binder,” on one side of our globe and the enter¬ 
tainment-seeking public on the other, the pos¬ 
sibility of a rapid axial shift would most cer¬ 
tainly exist. 

I am a liberal, Mr. Turan. I refuse to believe 
“once a snob always a snob”.. .there may yet 
be hope for you. 

Mrs. MichaelB. Druxman 

Agoura, California 
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Cannes 

Kenneth Turan 


Scene One—Henry Jaglom is drenched. 
Sweat covers his face, sweat soaks his 
clothing like a warm bath. Three uni¬ 
formed French policemen have just ar¬ 
rived to quiet a small hoard fighting to get 
into a screening of Jaglom’s A Safe Place , 
and the director himself has personally 
calmed down a bearded man who had 
been screaming in heavily accented En¬ 
glish, “I must get in, I have come to the 
festival just for this film, I must see it. ’ ’ 

“This is crazy, I can’t believe it,” Jag¬ 
lom says, trying to mop up the sweat. 
“There was a riot here for both screen¬ 
ings. Is it a compliment to the film? Is it 
always like this?” 

Scene Two—A full hour before the 
showing of Nagisa Oshima’s The Empire 
of the Senses , the crush outside the the¬ 
ater is like the worst New York subway 
nightmare. The crowd spills out of the 
lobby into the Rue d’Antibes, completely 
blocking traffic on one of Cannes’s main 
streets. Before the festival was over, the 
Oshima film, a sexual sensation, was to 
be shown thirteen times, always with a 
similar mob scene. 

Scene Three—Three separate groups 
of private detectives check the invitations 
of the people in evening gowns and tuxe¬ 
dos who pile into the small boat that will 
take them out to the Cannes harbor where 
the Atlas, a luxury cruise ship, is making 
ready to greet them. The party, with food 
and drink in endless quantities, will go on 
till dawn, highlighted by the breaking of 
10,000 (count-em, 10,000) dishes, an old 
Greek custom. The reason for all this: to 
publicize and help sell a film, “The 
Greek,” a fictionalized biography of Ar¬ 
istotle Onassis starring Anthony Quinn, 
which isn’t even close to its first day of 
shooting. 

The incidents could be multiplied in¬ 
definitely, but the idea is clear. The 
Cannes Film Festival is a play in innu¬ 
merable acts, all of them quite mad. 
“Cannes is the firstest each spring,” ex¬ 
plains Variety in its singular way. “It is 
also the mostest. Here is unreeled the 
new array of product. Here rally the 
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greatest phalanx of deal makers and film 
journalists, of scouts and savants.” It is 
something of a pilgrimage, a cinematic 
Lourdes for the sacred but mainly for the 
profane, a place where everyone—30,000 
this year—shows up because everyone 
else is here, because there is nothing like 
being among the first to see what every¬ 
one else will be seeing later on, to be able 
to casually say, “I saw it at Cannes.” 
There is no place like this place anywhere 
in the world. 

Yes, there are other festivals, but 
Cannes is different in at least two re¬ 
spects. First, because of money, a quite 
tangible presence which flavors the air 
like sunshine. A very large part of Cannes 
is its commercial side, with a special qual¬ 
ity and vitality all its own. “Cannes,” 
said one producer, “is like any other 
trade convention, except here the men 
wear women instead of badges.” They 
also make deal after deal, dividing up the 
world for pictures that in most cases 
haven’t yet been made. These range from 
big-budget epics like a $7 million monster 
film called “Nessie” to a version of “Ma¬ 
dame Bovary” starring Emmanuelle' s 
Sylvia Kristel to tawdry items like “Keep 
It Up Downstairs” and to the project 
with easily the best title of the festival, 
“lisa Meets Bruce Lee in the Devil’s 
Triangle.” 


Besides this enormous fiscal energy, 
Cannes is different because of the stag¬ 
gering variety of films to be seen. In addi¬ 
tion to the official festival selections and 
the films sponsored officially but shown 
out of competition, there is a grab bag of 
other events. Les Yeux Fertiles, concen¬ 
trating on filmed works from other media. 
L’Air du Temps, concentrating on docu¬ 
mentaries. The Critics’ Week, the Direc¬ 
tors’ Fortnight, Perspectives on French 
Cinema, all showing various forms of cin¬ 
ematic exotica. 

And this is not even mentioning the Film 
Market and its auxiliaries, where almost 
any film that hopes to attract an exhibitor 
can be squeezed into a theater some¬ 
where. This year the big item was Bruce 
Lee, with almost a dozen films about the 
late martial arts master—the titles rang¬ 
ing from The Killer Punch of Bruce Lee 
to Bruce Lee We Miss You and I Love 
You Bruce Lee , starring the actress in 
whose apartment he died—available for 
viewing. 

In total, close to four hundred films are 
shown in the festival’s two weeks. 
Screenings start at eight or nine in the 
morning and go until half past midnight 
and later, with a dozen possible items to 
choose from almost any hour of any day. 
Notices of screenings, listed like a rail¬ 
road timetable, appear in two daily forty- 
page festival magazines, on notes and 
posters pasted on walls, on notices 
stuffed in critics’ mailboxes. Unfortu¬ 
nately, many of these notices contradict 
one another, but diligent filmgoers still 
manage five or six films each and every 
day. “What have you seen?” replaces 
“Hello’ ’ as the standard greeting, and it is 
something of a badge of honor to leave 
this sunny paradise noticeably paler than 
when you arrived. 

Cannes is always a hotbed of rumor 
and minor scandals. This year was no 
different. First, the Russians announced 
they were boycotting the festival because 
of its “aesthetic snobbism.” Then, Rob¬ 
ert Altman’s Buffalo Bill and the Indians 
was withdrawn from competition for 


Robert DeNiro and 
Dominique Sanda in 
Bertolucci's 1900. An 
eagerly anticipated 
epic , which proved 
‘ ‘ aggravating ’ ’and 
“awe-inspiring ” 



some last minute tinkering. Many hotel 
workers went on strike, leaving guests to 
make their own beds. The Swiss entry. 
Shadow of Angels , starring German di¬ 
rector Rainer Werner Fassbinder, was 
accused of anti-Semitism and caused the 
Israeli delegation to pull out. And, in the 
midst of it all, huge “Superman” banners 
were flown over the beaches, obliging 
starlets posed for racy pictures, and 
Benji, the dog, held a jammed press con¬ 
ference. 

Also, as always, the^ festival award 
winners were something of a surprise. 
Though jury president Tennessee Wil¬ 
liams had made a statement strongly con¬ 
demning screen violence, the Grand 
Prize went to Martin Scorsese’s blood- 
soaked Taxi Driver. And although Taxi 
Driver star Robert DeNiro, who at¬ 
tended a rare press conference and said 
absolutely nothing, was unanimously 
held to have given the best acting perfor¬ 
mance, festival etiquette prescribed that 
the award had to go to another film. So 
Juan Luis Gomez, who had revolted au¬ 
diences by killing both a dog and a mule in 
the Spanish Pascual Duarte , got the nod. 
And so on. 

Some critics, including Variety's Gene 
Moskowitz, had noted what he called “a 
hint of a Cathedral Festival, which is to 
say a preponderance of ‘consecrated’ 
filmmakers,” in other words, a lack of 
daring, exciting choices. In fact, though 
many of the films shown both officially 
and unofficially were interesting and well 
made, there were no real grabbers, no 
films that made you want to pounce on 
someone and say “You must see this!” 
Ten of the most interesting, in one man’s 
opinion, include the following, listed in 
no particular order: 

1900 —two years in the making, so ex¬ 
pensive three major studios control the 
worldwide rights. Bernardo Bertolucci’s 
much-awaited, five-and-a-half-hour ex¬ 
travaganza is as aggravating as it is awe¬ 
inspiring. An overwhelming celluloid 
epic, kind of an Italian War and Peace , it 
unfortunately allows Bertolucci’s sim¬ 
plistic, left-wing politics to overshadow 
its wonderfully expert and appealing cin¬ 
ematic virtues. 

The Innocent —the late Luchino Vis¬ 
conti’s last film, an opulent homage to a 
time of lost elegance, perhaps too talky 
and slow but ultimately haunting and af¬ 
fecting. Starring Giancarlo Giannini and 
Laura Antonelli as estranged husband 
and wife, and featuring, quite surpris¬ 
ingly, moments of marvelous eroticism. 

The Empire of the Senses —the sensa¬ 
tion of the festival as well as the first 
unmistakably hard-core film to be made 
by a respected major director, so graphic 
that Japanese labs refused to print it. A 
strange, mordant film dealing with a 
claustrophobic world of sexual obses- 



Ann Lambert as a schoolgirl in Picnic at 
Hanging Rock, one of several strong 
Australian entries. 


sion, it is mostly antierotic for all its fre¬ 
netic couplings, and it ends up with a 
terribly graphic castration. 

Marquise von O —probably the most 
generally popular film shown at Cannes, 
is, of all things, a droll costume drama 
directed by Eric Rohmer. A low-keyed 
comedy of manners about a woman who 
places a newspaper ad to locate the man 
who made her pregnant, it might be 
Rohmer’s best film to date, delicate, 
witty, and wonderfully arch. 

Picnic at Hanging Rock —one of 
Cannes’s surprises was the high quality 
of Australian films shown, with this 
quirky mood piece, the story of an un¬ 
solved disappearance from a turn-of-the- 
century girl’s school, easily the best of 
the lot. 

Obsession —the new Brian de Palma 
film, once again a homage to Hitchcock, 
will be hated by some and adored by oth¬ 
ers. Of course, it is too much, with a plot 
full of holes, but it is also a wonderfully 
lush piece of filmmaking, made by a man 
who still believes in the old ways, so it is 
best to just sit back and enjoy. 

Lumiere —written, directed by, and 
starring Jeanne Moreau, this is an ex¬ 
traordinarily pleasant cinematic roman a 
clef that pokes amiable fun at the film 
business, weak at the center, but with 
superb side bits. Somehow, the kind of 
human film you would expect Moreau to 
make. 

Mr. Klein —yet another puzzling ven¬ 
ture from the hand of Joseph Losey, this 
time the story of a Frenchman mistaken 
for a Jew in Nazi-occupied Paris. A pol¬ 
ished film, finely acted by Alain Delon, 
but too determinedly enigmatic for its 
own good. 

Memory of Justice —director Marcel 
Ophuls has finally gotten control of his 
version of this four-and-a-half-hour film 
on the Nuremburg Trials, and it proves to 
be a fascinating document, a stubborn 


examination of the nature of truth and 
reality, an attempt to understand what at 
some points seems beyond understand¬ 
ing. More complex, as well as more inter¬ 
esting, than Ophuls’s The Sorrow and the 
Pity. 

The Tenant —a tour de force by Roman 
Polanski, who co-wrote the script, di¬ 
rected, and stars in this bizarre tale of a 
man who thinks his neighbors want him to 
end his life. Minor Polanski which never 
takes hold the way his best work does, it 
still boasts a brace of disturbing film 
nightmares. 

After seeing these films, as well as 
many others too ridiculous to mention, 
after battling the hoards lining up well in 
advance of every single screening, after 
watching feisty French ushers physically 
toss out people trying to sneak into the¬ 
aters, one becomes conscious not only of 
the excitement of Cannes, but of a certain 
sickness as well. Is all this pushing, shov¬ 
ing, and fighting to get into see God 
knows what worth it? Is it instead a 
symptom of some kind of cultural ma¬ 
laise? Ultimately, it probably is no worse 
than fighting to get into the Super Bowl, 
but after two weeks of exposure, it would 
be hard to make a case that it is any better 
either. 


Kenneth Turan is a staff writer for Poto¬ 
mac Magazine of the Washington Post 
and film critic of The Progressive. 


Cannes 


Michael Webb 


If Cannes can be used as a barometer of 
world cinema, then the outlook is bleak. 
The competition yielded some fine, if pre¬ 
dictable, films by such established direc¬ 
tors as Saura, Rosi, Visconti, Rohmer, 
Losey, and Bertolucci. What was miss¬ 
ing, here and in the more specialized 
events, was a sense of discovery. The 
purpose of the Critics’ Week and the Di¬ 
rectors’ Fortnight is to reveal new faces 
and new ideas, but this year the revela¬ 
tions were as dramatic and inspiring as 
the spring’s presidential primaries. 

The Critics’ Week boasts of having 
“discovered” in past years Bertolucci, 
Makavelev, Vera Chytilova, Skolimow- 
ski, Widerberg, and Sembene. It would 
be charitable to assume that the 1976 
choices (7 from 107 entries) were made by 
drawing names from a hat. They included 
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All the President’s Men, 
Seven Beauties, 

History, Innocence, Guilt, 

Redemption, 

and the Star System. 


Larry McMurtry 

From time to time I find myself avoiding 
movies altogether, in the frank hope of 
not becoming depressed. It is in the na¬ 
ture of industries, of course, to assume 
that they offer the public a good thing, 
and it is clearly the sole function of the 
public relations wing of the movie indus¬ 
try to keep assuring the public that in 
movies they (almost invariably) get a 
good thing—but for myself, I wonder. In 
my view no art except fiction has the 
depression-inducing potential of film; 
certainly no other arts are so likely, 
through inadvertence or even through in¬ 
competence, to expose the more melan¬ 
choly realities of human existence. 

An art form or a genre needn’t neces¬ 
sarily have a beginning, a middle, and an 
end, but all of those that I know anything 
about do have a high, a middle, and a low. 
I seldom have any trouble with the high¬ 
est level of film art—i.e., the great film— 
because I seldom encounter it. Nor do 1 
have much trouble with the lowest level, 
that represented, say, by Kung Fu mov¬ 
ies, sword-and-sandal epics, and Disney- 
esque comedy. This level is pure com¬ 
merce, and pure commerce has an inno¬ 
cence of a sort, however tacky its product 
may be. 

My trouble with movies comes with the 
ninety percent or so that are middle- 
grade—for unsuccessful or semisuccess¬ 
ful middle-grade realistic movies are 


woebegone and woebegetting things. 
What they lack, invariably, is the re¬ 
demptive dimension. To see them is to be 
reminded either of the difficulties of life, 
or of the unsatisfactoriness of art, or of 
both at once—and for this one is expected 
to shell out money. Such movies, honest 
but weak, expose the sadness and cruelty 
of human experience, but bring to expo¬ 
sure neither radiance of spirit nor great¬ 
ness of heart. They remind us over and 
over again of the failures of feeling, but do 
nothing to restore our confidence either in 
its survivals or its joys. 

Tragedy contains a kernel of relief; 
what Dorothy Parker called “the 
messes” do not. And it is with the messes 
that second- and third-rate realistic mov¬ 
ies deal. To immerse oneself in them 
week after week is to add a mass of vicari¬ 
ous and quite superfluous emotional 
aches and pains to whatever homecooked 
troubles one might be carrying around. I 
find increasingly that I’d rather not. 

When this reluctance first appeared, it 
surprised me, for I have been a habitual, 
if not a compulsive, moviegoer most of 
my life, and long after I actually started 
avoiding movies I retained the surface 
habits of the confirmed movie freak. I 
read ads and scanned reviews, much as I 
always had, hoping to find something to 
tempt me. But even when something ob¬ 
viously tempting came along, I seldom 
succumbed. It was downright troubling, 
at first. I had always assumed that the 
movies had a firm grip on me, and yet the 
grip was broken easily—almost idly—and 
for a time I was at a loss as to what might 
be afoot. 

Oddly, the most interesting thing I dis¬ 
covered, during the several months I was 
on what might be called a movie fast, was 
that in America it is hardly necessary to 
see movies in order to know them, partic¬ 
ularly if one has a long, sustained reputa¬ 
tion as a movie freak. People talked to me 
about movies constantly, assuming that I 
was still seeing them, and all I had to do 
was nod now and then and absorb the 
movie by osmosis, as it were. If I were in 
doubt about a film after hearing five or six 
reports on it, I could cross-check these 
non- or semiprofessional reports by quick 
reference to the reviews of, say, John 
Simon, Pauline Kael, and Andrew Sarris. 
In this way I could acquire a more inter¬ 
esting fix on a given film than I would 
have had if I had actually seen it. 

After a time, this method of trying to 


size up films without actually seeing them 
became a kind of game in itself. As I 
continued to refine it, I noticed it had 
begun to provide me with the very thing 
that I had once cheerfully expected mov¬ 
ies to provide: i.e., escape. To increase 
the interest of the game I would from time 
to time actually see a film, but only after I 
had exhausted all my sources of report¬ 
age and drawn my own conclusions about 
how it would be. The interesting element 
of the game was that it required one to 
evaluate not films but people; that is, to 
sift through the prejudices of one’s 
movie-freak friends and the peccadilloes 
and quirks of the major reviewers and by 
graphing, as it were, what each could be 
expected to overpraise, underpraise, re¬ 
vile, not notice, or deliberately ignore, 
one could acquire a very nice sense of the 
film. 

I found this method both subtle and 
refreshing, and I can wholeheartedly rec¬ 
ommend it to film lovers who may find 
themselves temporarily jaded. Person¬ 
ally I came to prefer a grade school value 
system based on As, Bs, Cs, Ds, and Fs 
(no one, to my knowledge, has ever got¬ 
ten an E), with, of course, minuses and 
pluses when appropriate. I have also 
found it well to wait about six weeks after 
the release date of a movie before actually 
seeing it. Not only will this give stragglers 
time to get in their two cents ’ worth, but it 
will often ensure that one doesn’t have to 
stand in line. Indeed, in many cases, after 
a lapse of six weeks, one will have the 
added stimulus of tracking a picture to 
some picturesque out-of-the-way theater, 
where it is still OK to take popcorn into 
the show. 

For a time, when I was first learning the 
movies-by-osmosis game, I tended to 
blame my slackening interest on the fact 
that I was doing so much screenwriting. 
Many a couple have discovered how de¬ 
flating it can be to domesticate a passion; 
professionalizing an escape can have the 
same effect. One doesn’t want to write 
movies half the day and see them the 
other half—not, at least, if one is me. 
Shoemaking, I assume, makes one more 
critical of shoes, and screenwriting can 
often make one more critical of films. In 
the first place, once one starts screen writ¬ 
ing extensively, one seldom needs to go 
to see a film in the ordinary way, as a 
paying customer. Employment, whether 
actual or potential, immediately gives one 
“screening” status—as privileges go this 
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Redford and Hoffman are the ‘ ‘good 
guys” in All the President’s Men, a film 
in which the “bad guys” never appear. 


might correspond to receiving a gift cer¬ 
tificate entitling one to two hours of den¬ 
tistry. 

Seeing a movie at a screening is far 
from an ideal method. Generally, there 
will be a tense producer at one elbow, a 
hypertense director at the other, and six 
or seven grim PR people scattered 
around, all of them expecting one to come 
forth with both incisive analysis and wild 
praise, some eight or ten seconds after 
“The End” has appeared on the screen. 
One can stall a moment by yawning, or 
stretching, but ultimately comment will 
have to be made. I quickly settled on a 
tactic which I had previously used only 
when viewing best friends’ babies, which 
is to look jolly and say, “Well, that’s 
some baby,” with a touch of emphasis on 
the some. “Well, that’s some film,” is the 
perfect deflecting remark, because the 
producer and the director will not much 
care what the writer thinks anyway; once 
assured that he is not going to spit on 
them in disgust, they usually forget the 
writer and go right back to talking about 
advertising, openings, etc. 

At first I suppose I thought going to 
screenings was glamorous, or profes¬ 
sional, or something, but it was not long 
before I realized that the screenings were 
destroying what little romance movies 
still had, for me. Seeing a movie in a 
theater, with a normal, noisy, half-atten¬ 
tive audience, in effect clothes a film; 
seeing a movie at a screening strips it, 
leaves it standing there naked, with its 
sad discolorations and drooping parts ex¬ 
posed. The crude stitchery, used to sew 
up whatever gaping wounds were left by 
production, will seem even more crude at 
a screening. There will be no audience to 
distract one, no way to avoid seeing the 
writer’s desperate stratagems as he at¬ 
tempts to keep one foot in probability 
while shoring up the star’s part, but re¬ 
moving the odd avalanche or tidal wave in 
order to come in under budget. One will 
often leave a screening feeling that one 
has inadvertently been witness to some¬ 
thing unhappy: i.e., the sight of a lot of 
honest work whose product is nothing. 

Still, screenings were not the real cause 
of my sudden reluctance to see movies. 
This reluctance stems from a discourage¬ 
ment with middle-grade realism, and is 
not confined to movies: I am just as reluc¬ 
tant to read second- and third-rate realis¬ 
tic fiction, though I used to consume it by 
the crateful. It is not, I think, that with 



age I have merely become more critical, 
but that I have come to want more from 
art than either documentary authenticity 
or casual honesty. I have, I suspect, 
come to want of it more or less what 
Matthew Arnold wanted: that is, that it 
perform a function once the trust of reli¬ 
gion, that of reconciling us to our experi¬ 
ence, whether social, domestic, or tragic. 
I want an art that—through style, through 
wit, through vision, or through heart— 
redeems the experience it presents; the 
last thing I want is an art that idly docu¬ 
ments discontents and as idly adds them 
to my own. It was a sense at once of 
oppressiveness and not-enoughness that 
began to keep me out of movies, and for 
lengthy stretches it keeps me out still. 

Since it seemed ready-made for not- 
enoughness, I made no plans to see All 
the President’s Men. Then, all around 
me, people began to see it and talk about 
it, and the most frequent comment I 
heard was, “Well, it was better than I 
expected it to be.” Some people said it 
was a lot better, others just that it was 
better. In my case, as I read the grosses in 
Variety , I soon began to wonder why the 
picture had such draw. Were millions of 
peoply really rushing off to the theater 
with low expectations, or was it merely in 
blase Washington that people, though 
really burning with curiosity, merely pre¬ 


tended to be above titillation? 

I think titillation is the right word, too, 
for it is clear that Hollywood is the Capi¬ 
tol’s current turn-on. Who wants to go to 
another political fundraiser, when he 
could be going to a movie premiere? In 
any case, since the film was set in Wash¬ 
ington, Washingtonians could be ex¬ 
pected to have a high curiosity about it: It 
is always of some interest to see one’s 
day-to-day reality transported to the 
screen. It adds a sense of duality, and 
gives the moviegoer a chance to glimpse a 
kind of reflection of himself. 

On the other hand, it is no wonder that 
the vast reaches of middle America are 
flocking to the film, inspired by curiosity 
about Washington, a place about which 
they have read much and seen little. The 
part of the picture’s draw that is most 
difficult to assess is the national attitude 
toward the national events with which the 
picture ostensibly deals. It has been sug¬ 
gested that a festering national guilt over 
Vietnam vented itself through Watergate 
and the resulting destruction of Richard 
Nixon; it might then follow that a need to 
keep gnawing at this guilt brings people to 
see the movie, and also—through timely 
publishing—into the bookstores to snatch 
up copies of The Final Days. Indeed, 
assessing the impact at the box office of 
the near simultaneous release of the book 
and the film, or, for that matter, assessing 
the film’s impact on sales of the book, is a 
job for demographers in the film and pub¬ 
lishing industries. 

My own guess is that far more people 
went to see the movie because Robert 
Redford was in it than because of any 
festering guilt or any deep curiosity about 
Watergate. If I had to bet, box office- 
wise, on either the star system or the 
national conscience, I’d bet on the star 
system every time. In this case Redford’s 
role was hardly riveting—it wasn’t even 
intense—but he does have going for him a 
high inscrutability. He allows us every¬ 
thing except the sense that we really 
know him, and in that residue of mystery 
lies his appeal. Even Brando is more ac¬ 
cessible; Nicholson is much more so. 

By the single stroke of casting Redford 
as Bob Woodward the picture automati¬ 
cally effected a romanticization of jour¬ 
nalism which it was then able to play 
against by the use of a great many realistic 
details. In my view the attention—repeti¬ 
tive in the extreme—to realistic details 
made it a movie that at best one would call 

Continued on page 78 
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Bruce Cook 


Can a black film break the audience color line? 
Bets and hopes are riding on this one. 


There are men in Hollywood who can tell you what 
this movie or that movie made, right down to the 
last nickel. These are the money men, the men who 
project potential profits and make recommenda¬ 
tions on budgets. Show them a script, and they will 
tell you, “This is a movie about zoophilia in 
Uzbekistan. The last movie about animal hus¬ 
bandry with a Middle East setting did X-amount of 
business, and that is a fair indication of the potential 
audience of your film, therefore your budget should 
not exceedY.” 

That’s more or less the way it works. Therefore, 
it’s surprising that movies such as The Bingo Long 
Traveling All-Stars and Motor Kings get made at 
all and that they turn out as well as this particular 
one did. 

Could it have turned out differently? After all, 
the movie we see on the screen is an accomplished 
fact. Does anyone look at it and see the Bingo Long 
that might have been ? 

Well, Mark Rydell might. He wanted to direct 
the movie, but he didn’t see how it could be made in 
less than seventy-five shooting days with a budget 
to match. He stood firm and eventually parted 
company with the producers on that point. 

William Brashler, the author of the novel from 
which the movie was adapted, certainly might: 
“Like any author, I’m jealous and protective of my 
own work. And I did have some misgivings when I 


Billy Dee Williams, himself a former 
athlete, is pitcher Bingo Long . 


saw the movie the first time. You know—the feel¬ 
ing that some of my scenes were golden, and when 
they didn’t use them, I felt they’d missed some¬ 
thing.” 

And even Hal Barwood and Matt Robbins, the 
screenwriting team who did the adaptation, say 
they wrote a somewhat different script from the 
one that was produced. “Put it like this,” says 
Barwood, “we wrote a screenplay of 150 pages, 
and they wound up shooting one of about 115. It 
was somewhat, uh, truncated, you might say.” 

Nevertheless, there is one thing on which they 
would agree: The Bingo Long Traveling All-Stars 
and Motor Kings may not be ideal, but it is a fine 
movie, a first-rate, crowd-pleasing piece of enter¬ 
tainment. Having seen it myself at a sneak preview, 
I can honestly say that I have never been to a 
picture during which the audience was so com¬ 
pletely caught up in the action. The climactic game 
at the end found the theater crowd cheering for the 
Traveling All-Stars’ batters as they followed one 
another to the plate. The winning hit brought down 
the house. And now that Bingo Long has been 
released, word has it that audiences around the 
country—black, white, and mixed—are reacting 
with the same sort of enthusiasm. 

“It’s practically an audience-participation 
movie,” says Brashler. And he concedes: “Really, 
I’m as happy as any author could be with a movie 
made from his book. What the movie did was cap¬ 
ture the exuberant style of the times and the mood 
of the book, and I’m very pleased with it. ” 

Robbins: “Sure, we saw it with an audience. We 





Bertha DeWitt 
as a club owner. 



Catcher James 
Earl Jones. 


were delighted and amazed at the response, and we 
came out of the theater with a kind of warm, pater¬ 
nalistic glow. How can I put it? The performances 
were good, and I think the picture works on the 
level of entertainment. On that level—and I don’t 
mean that in a condescending way—I think it 
works like mad.” 

It may not be the book that Brashler wrote; it 
may not be the picture Barwood and Robbins 
thought they were writing; and—as we shall see—it 
may not, in one or two particulars, even have been 
the movie that director John Badham thought he 
was shooting. But, as Flip Wilson used to remind 
us, ‘‘What you see is what you get”—and what you 
get with Bingo Long ain’t bad at all. The important 
thing, and in a way the most surprising, is that the 
movie was made at all. (Perhaps for a time, consid¬ 
ering budget problems, even that may have seemed 
doubtful.) But the story of how the picture came to 
be is an interesting and instructive one. It teaches a 
lesson: that motion pictures, no less than politics, is 
the art of the possible. 

The Bingo Long Traveling All-Stars and Motor 
Kings, a first novel by William Brashler, was pub¬ 
lished in the fall of 1973. It tells the story of a 
breakaway team of all-stars from the old Negro 
National League who go out barnstorming in 
pickup games across an America that was still 
struggling out of the Depression in 1939. The char¬ 
acters in the novel are based on a number of real- 
life stars of the league, great ballplayers who could 
now have made any team in the majors but who 
were then excluded because of the color line that 
existed in baseball. (Jackie Robinson’s debut with 
the Brooklyn Dodgers was then seven years in the 
future.) Bingo Long, the organizer of the team, is a 
fictionalized portrait of catcher Josh Gibson, one of 
the greatest longball hitters of all time. Leon 
Carter, Bingo’s star pitcher, is based more loosely 
on the colorful Satchel Paige, who eventually (in 
1947 at the age of forty-four) found his way into the 
majors as a relief pitcher with the Cleveland Indi¬ 
ans. Bingo Long is a bittersweet book, full of mad 
fun and picaresque adventures over which looms 
the gloomy shadow of injustice cast by the color 
line. The prejudice of the period set the conditions 
of their lives. Somehow they coped. 

The book was widely and favorably reviewed, 
and received far more attention than was usual for a 
first novel, but it didn’t make the best-seller lists. In 
a way, however, its success was already assured, 
for it had been bought outright for movie produc¬ 
tion before publication. A number of producers had 
been interested in it immediately because the novel 
told a story that had never been told before in 
fiction. It offered an opportunity to make a black 
movie that would also have wide ‘‘crossover” ap¬ 
peal among whites. 

‘‘I had just been hired to head Motown’s new 
motion picture division,” remembers Rob Cohen, 
producer of Bingo Long, ‘‘and in the week or so 
between the time I left Twentieth Century-Fox and 
the time I started at Motown, my agent handed me 


the galleys of Bingo. It was just one of those things, 
something mystical. By the time I had read the first 
sentence of the novel I knew we were going to buy 
it—mind you, I hadn’t even reported for work 
yet!” 

Mind you, too, Motown had not yet then pro¬ 
duced a picture—although the record company’s 
first and highly successful venture into film. Lady 
Sings the Blues, had already been shot and had 
gone into postproduction. Cohen saw Bingo Long 
as right for Billy Dee Williams, Diana Ross’s co- 
star in Lady, who was then, as now, under exclu¬ 
sive contract to Motown. Williams, tall, athletic, 
and good-looking, had already won attention for 
himself as Gale Sayers in Buzz Kulik’s excellent 
TV movie, Brian’s Song. He had pitched a little in 
high school and college. A baseball movie seemed 
perfect for him. 


w nd that was what Cohen told Berry Gordy, 
Motown’s president, the day he came to work 
there. Gordy didn’t blink once. He gave Cohen the 
go-ahead, and a deal was made that very day. 
“No,” states Cohen, “not an option. I believed 
totally in the project, and I wanted to make that 
clear. Optioning shows you’re not confident. In 
this business it’s knowing that makes the differ¬ 
ence.” 

So Motown developed the project right from the 
start. Not only did they buy the book, they saw it 
through screenplay, as well. “The only way the 
movie was going to get done,” says Cohen, “would 
be if the screenplay was outstanding. That was 
terrifically important, it seemed to me.” He talked 
to many writers, both black and white, but settled 
at last on Barwood and Robbins. “I thought they 
had shown in Sugarland Express that they had the 
balance between humor and truth that would be 
right for Bingo Long, as well. I made up my mind, 
but believe me, it wasn’t easy to get them. They 
were not anxious to do something that was not an 
original screenplay. I had to beg, plead, and cajole 
them.” 

Was that what won them over to the project? 
“Well,” says Robbins, “we got into one of those 
situations where the more we said no, the more 
money they threw at us. That’s Hollywood for you. 
You keep saying no, but eventually your wife looks 
at you like you’re crazy and makes you do it.” 

Barwood: “Also we made a discovery when we 
were explaining to Rob Cohen that it was not a 
good idea for us to do this adaptation because we 
would have to take a lot of license with the novel. 
We started explaining story line changes and new 
characters that would be necessary, and we found 
out that Rob agreed with us completely. He saw 
what had to be done. He can read! He has a real 
ability to understand a story—and that’s a lot rarer 
among producers than you might expect. That 
went a long way toward selling us on the project.” 
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And yes, it’s true: Barwood and Robbins did 
take a great deal of license with The Bingo Long 
Traveling All-Stars and Motor Kings . However, 
none of the changes they made were gratuitous, 
and most of them were quite necessary. The novel 
is loose, episodic, and almost antidramatic in its 
low-keyed style. Brashler seemed to have made up 
his mind simply to present his material and not to 
shape it artificially into a balanced plot. Such an 
approach may work well in a novel, and, in fact, 
does in Bingo Long , but a motion picture is, after 
all, a drama—and as such requires tighter, more 
dramatic construction. That Barwood and Robbins 
provided—along with a few new characters (for 
example, the black ballplayer, played by Richard 
Pryor, who is determined to make his way into the 
majors masquerading as a Cuban) and a number of 
scenes that underlined in dramatic terms the mes¬ 
sage of injustice and prejudice which was more or 
less implicit in the book. The most striking and 
perhaps the most basic change, however, was the 
roles of pitcher and catcher. Bingo Long (Billy Dee 
Williams) became the pitcher and Leon Carter 
(James Earl Jones) became the catcher. 

Why was this done? Ask Barwood and Robbins 
about that, and get right down to the nitty-gritty. 
“It was Billy Dee’s role from the start,” says 
Barwood, “and he said he didn’t want to play the 
whole picture behind a catcher’s mask.” 

“Besides,” says Robbins, “he had done some 
pitching and managed to look convincing on the 
mound.” 

And so, one way or another, the job of adapta¬ 
tion was done—very freely and quite successfully. 
“It was a brilliant script,” says Cohen, “all I had 
hoped. Through our lawyer, Tom Pollack, we de¬ 
cided to submit it to all the studios at once. We were 
looking for the highest budget and not the highest 
production fee. Universal came back to us immedi¬ 
ately and said, ‘Do not make a deal with anyone but 
us.’ The people at the studio were very anxious to 
do the picture, so we dealt only with them. ’ ’ 

At about this point, with a commitment in princi¬ 
ple from Universal, Mark Rydell came into the 
picture. He like the material, was enthusiastic 
about the script, and wanted to direct the movie. 
He seemed a good choice. 

However, as they began dealing in specifics, 
Universal began offering objections: No baseball 
movie has ever really made money, said the studio, 
so how can we be sure that this one will be the first? 
Because it’s a black baseball movie with black stars 
in it? Well, the trouble with that, the money men 
said, is that there seems to be a definite limit of 
about $10 million to the gross that any black movie 
can bring in, and so the Bingo Long budget should 
be limited accordingly. 


Esquire Joe (Stan Shaw), a phenomenal 
outfielder, is recruited for the All-Stars. 



Charlie Snow (Richard Ptyor), passing 
as a Cuban, is picked up by a bar girl. 
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The money men had worked out a formula by 
which they divided the projected gross—say 
$9 million—by 2.4 (distribution costs, exhibitors’ 
percentages, etc.). This, you will see, yields a fig¬ 
ure of $3.75 million. Yet this was an on-the-books 
figure (rounded off to $3.8 million) which included 
all ancillary, subsidiary, auxiliary costs, including 
the production’s contribution to Universal’s gen¬ 
eral studio overhead. So that the direct, spendable 
budget they proposed for the film was $3 million. 
That was when Rydell lost interest in the project. 

Even though Universal placed restrictions, the 
studio sincerely wanted to do the film. They offered 
Motown the services of a young man whom they 
considered their hottest young contract director. 
His name was Steven Spielberg, and he was then 
involved in postproduction on a movie called 
Jaws .... 

Spielberg was OK with Cohen, more than OK. 
Cohen knew Spielberg’s work from television, 
thought Sugarland Express was a fine film, and, 
like everyone else in Hollywood, was waiting with 
bated breath to see if Jaws was going to be as big a 
movie as it was rumored that it would be. 

“The trouble was,” says Cohen, “that as Jaws' 
opening got nearer and nearer, Steve became less 
and less available. We were set to begin shooting 
within about a month of that, and there were a 
million things to be done. We couldn’t postpone 
production because we had a play-or-pay deal with 
James Earl Jones, so we simply had to have another 
director. I was in Rome on Mahogany when all this 
came to a head, and so I just told Universal right 
then and there to get me John Badham. ’ ’ 

At that time Badham was virtually unknown as a 
director outside the industry. At thirty-one, how¬ 
ever, he had established an impressive record in 
television— The Gun , Isn't It Shocking? and an 
Emmy nomination for his direction of The Law — 
and was due for his first theatrical feature. Called in 
late on the project, handed a shooting schedule of 
thirty-nine days, Badham felt “tremendous trepi¬ 
dation,” as he recalls. But he wanted to do the 
movie because he felt it could be an important one, 
and he loved the script. 

Yes, what about the script? In the harsh light of 
the revised budget, a number of changes had to be 
dictated. Some of this was inevitable—the sort of 
shortening and tightening that any script goes 
through between first draft and production. Yet the 
scenes that were deleted were almost invariably 
those in which the black ballplayers expressed 
some of the rage and frustration they felt, so that as 
the script was tightened up it was also toned down. 

“We don’t believe in the Stanley Kramer ap¬ 
proach,” says Robbins. “I mean, we’re not mes¬ 
sage writers—but still, we would like to have seen 
some knowledge of the players’ situation—a bit 
more, anyway—communicated in the film.” 

“And we had an ending we liked,” says Bar- 
wood, “which took place at a nightgame in a major 
league ball park. It would have been just beautiful, 
a kind of epilogue that summed it all up. We argued 


and pleaded, but that had to go because it would 
have been just too expensive to shoot.” 

Badham was aware of these changes in the 
script, of course, and was a little concerned that the 
finished film might say nothing about the economic 
plight of the players and the situation of the entire 
country in that period. “Once we started shooting, 
though,” he remembers,“and I started seeing the 
dailies, I saw that we didn’t have to go underlining 
anything. It was all there, implicit in the texture of 
the scenes. You saw a black man standing next to a 
white man in a scene and it was suddenly there , the 
whole relationship, in the posture, the look in their 
eyes."Obviously, I had underestimated the ability 
of my actors to get across what was not written 
down.” 



scene of social commentary was eliminated 
after it was shot. It was an apostrophe to the se¬ 
quence in which the team picked potatoes when 
they ran out of money on the road. They are paid 
half of what they had been promised, and when 
Bingo objects, the white straw boss asks if he wants 
to give it back. As written and shot, the scene 
continues from that point: Bingo walks away, shak¬ 
ing his head, and an old black field hand nearby 
consoles him, saying, “Ain’t much, is it, son? 
Nothing comes easy in a Depression.” Bingo re¬ 
plies: “I thought FDR put an end to the Depres¬ 
sion.” And the field hand says, “Not for colored 
folks he ain’t.” 

Badham felt the commentary was important be¬ 
cause it showed how the team, like the rest of the 
black population, existed on the very razor-edge of 
poverty, so he kept it through cut after cut: “But 
the scene stood out like a sore thumb—the old 
hammer coming in to make the point extra hard. So 
finally I cut that part of it, and it flowed much 
smoother without it. ” 

Barwood and Robbins feel that Badham de¬ 
serves tremendous credit for coming into the proj¬ 
ect when he did, keeping it roughly in budget, and 
getting the job done. “It took him to make it hap¬ 
pen,” says Robbins. “Without him it wouldn’t 
have hit the screen. It was not an easy movie to 
shoot. There were severe difficulties, but John 
overcame them.” 

In shooting a baseball picture, one of the sever¬ 
est difficulties is the game itself. Each play required 
multiple camera setups and painstaking accuracy in 
staging. Somehow they muddled through: Badham 
had given up baseball as a bad job sometime during 
grade school. Billy Dee Williams managed well 
enough, but Richard Pryor couldn’t field, and 
James Earl Jones just never learned to be the slug¬ 
ger Josh Gibson was. “Never came close,” says 
Jones. 

Jones learned to catch, though. “In the begin¬ 
ning he couldn’t at all,” relates Badham. “But 
that’s the kind of actor he is. If there is something 
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physical for a part, then he masters it. He’s dogged 
and determined, a hard man to beat. ’ ’ 

“No,” says Jones, “I knew nothing at all about 
baseball. When I was a boy, I had a serious stutter¬ 
ing problem, and I spent all my extra time and 
energy trying to solve that. That led me to acting, 
and acting led me to baseball. So you see? Things 
work out in the end. ’ ’ 

For the authenticity of the baseball sequences, 
Badham credits Leon Wagner, “Birmingham” Bri- 
son, Jophery Brown, Rico Dawson, and other ball¬ 
players with major league experience who appear 
in the film. “They coached us, covered up for us, 
and finally made a team out of us. We owe a lot to 
them.” 

The entire picture—interiors and all—was filmed 
on location, most of it in and around Macon, Geor¬ 
gia. Badham, who was bom in England but grew up 
in Alabama, was a bit worried about leading an 
army of black people into the South, he says. 
“There were no racial incidents that I was aware 
of. It helped, of course, that we were a movie 
company from Hollywood. We came, and then we 
went.” And they left behind them over $1 million in 
purchases of goods and services. That must have 
helped, too. All of the extras—and there are some 
pretty big crowds at some of the ball games in 
Bingo Long —and a number of the smaller speaking 
parts were local people from Macon. They add a 
lot. There is a distinct down-home flavor to the 
movie which could only have come from shooting 
on location in the South. Corners of it—and they 
found some around Macon—have remained vir¬ 
tually unchanged for decades. The feeling of the 
period is stronger and more pervasive in Bingo than 
in any movie in a long time. It has that Depression 
look to it. 

“Those times were remarkable,” comments 
James Earl Jones. “No black person thought of the 
conditions he faced then as defeating. He looked on 
them as a passing phase, and in this way it wasn’t as 
injurious to the morale as it is today when condi¬ 
tions seem more permanent. Then, too, with the 
Depression and all, blacks didn’t feel singled out. 
Everyone was having a hard time. That was appar¬ 
ent. They could live with that. ’ ’ 

Jones was born in Mississippi and grew up in 
Michigan. He returned to the South—to Georgia— 
while in the army in the fifties. He was fascinated 
by what he saw in this, his first trip to the South 
since then. (They must have been fascinated in 
what they saw in him, too, for they made him an 
honorary colonel in the Georgia National Guard. 
No little thing—not in Georgia.) 

“What we see of racism in the movie,” he says, 
“is something different from what we see today, so 
it would not be proper to equate our response with 
their response back then. They—especially the 
Josh Gibsons of the time—let it roll off their backs. 
Rather than be defensive, they were subtler, more 
gentlemanly: They were, finally, above it. They 
were great men, I think. ’ ’ 

In addition to the problems involved in shooting 



Director John Badham sets up scene 
with Rico Dawson and Billy Dee Williams . 


a big movie like Bingo on a tight budget and a short 
shooting schedule, Badham and his company ran 
into rain as well. The picture went four days over 
schedule and ten percent over budget. A miracle. 
“You could account for that ten percent by infla¬ 
tion alone,” says Cohen. “John did brilliantly.” 

In the end, everybody wins a little, and every¬ 
body loses a little. We win, of course, because the 
movie was made—and it is a delightful movie, one 
with something in it to please everybody. Such a 
picture on such a subject could not have been done 
ten years ago and probably would not have been 
done even five years ago. But we lose, too, because 
good as it is, the movie could have been something 
more than it is, perhaps something better, with a 
little more money, and a little more faith in it, from 
the studio. 

But in the movie business, as in so many others, 
nothing succeeds like success. And if Bingo Long 
is the first black picture to crack that magic 
$10 million mark, then it will prepare the way for 
the next one. Rules of thumb will be bent to accom¬ 
modate it. Corners will be cut. A little more than 
before will be possible. H 



James Earl Jones 


Bruce Cook is a contributing editor of American 
Film. 
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The OUter Side 

OrsmUUIes 

Joseph McBride 

Six years in the making—no one knows when, if ever, Welles will finish his film. 


Orson Welles sat Buddha-like in his director’s 
chair, puffing his customary eight-inch cigar, 
watching the crew of The Other Side of the Wind 
set up a shot for a sequence taking place at a drive- 
in movie. The actual location work at the drive-in 
had been done in 1971 in the San Fernando Valley 
area of Los Angeles, and these matching shots of 
people in cars were being done four years later, 
indoors, at a run-down Hollywood studio. The 
cinematic sleight of hand necessary to make the 
scene look convincing was typical of the bizarre 
shooting methods of the film, which has been in the 
making for six years, even though the story takes 
place in a single night. The film’s setting is Holly¬ 
wood—it deals with an aging movie director, 
played by John Huston, and his confrontation with 
the “New Hollywood”—but scenes have been 
filmed as far afield as Connecticut, France, and 
Spain. 

Cinematographer Gary Graver had lit the white 
backdrop of the Hollywood sound stage so that it 
would appear black in the scene. Welles watched 
with bemusement as a crew member scurried 
around with a fog machine, spreading billows of 
white bug spray to help create the illusion of a misty 
night. The cast held their noses and coughed as the 
spray rose in fancy curlicues, beautifully backlit by 
colored filters, until Welles told the technician to 
stop. “We can’t film that,” he said. “It’s far too 
baroque—even for a Welles film. ’ ’ 

The director’s booming laugh filled the sound 
stage as the spray settled down, and the filming 
resumed. The complex and protracted shooting of 
The Other Side of the Wind , which crew members 
describe as “the greatest home movie ever made,” 
has often strained the patience and endurance of 
the most loyal people in the company, but no one 
will deny that it has been a unique and exciting 
experience. Least of all myself. I’ve been acting in 
the film since shooting began on August 23, 1970, 
playing a film critic named Mr. Pister. “The high 
priest of the cinema,” Welles sarcastically dubbed 
the character. 

Welles has been working on the script for the film 
since the early 1960s, when it was to be called The 
Sacred Beasts and to take place among jet-setters 
on the bullfight circuit. During the filming, which is 


now said to be completed except for a few insert 
shots, the plot, dialogue, and cast of characters 
have been in a constant state of revision. The com¬ 
pany was only mildly surprised one night in early 
1975 when Welles, picking up on a casual remark 
by one of the extras, suddenly decided to film a 
musical production number. Money problems are, 
as usual for Welles, part of the reason for the film’s 
uncompleted state (several producers have come 
and gone on the film, which was started with 
Welles’s own money and has also been partially 
financed by the Iranian government), but his long¬ 
time associate Paul Stewart, a member of the cast, 
thinks it is Welles’s “tremendous need for perfec¬ 
tionism” that has made the shooting schedule so 
extended. And Graver says, “It’s really a hand¬ 
made movie, frame by frame, and nobody makes a 
movie like that any more; that’s why it’s taken so 
long.” More cynical observers, led by Charles 
Higham, ascribe the delay to Welles’s supposed 
“fear of completion,” a theory Higham pro¬ 
pounded in his book on Welles and in a recent 
article on The Other Side of the Wind for the New 
York Times , both of which made Welles somewhat 
choleric. 

The only glimpse of the film the public has had 
was in two short clips Welles showed a national TV 
audience last year during his Life Achievement 
Award tribute from the American Film Institute. It 
is no exaggeration to say that, among film buffs at 
least, The Other Side of the Wind is the most 
eagerly awaited film in the world. The cast and 
crew have seen other segments of the film (I’ve 
been shown an hour of rough-cut footage, primarily 
of the elaborate film-within-the-film sequences), 
but clearly much more editing and other postpro¬ 
duction work remain to be done. 

When will Welles finish the film? So often has the 
question been asked that he has become defensive 
on the subject, keeping a public silence, until re¬ 
cently. When I first broached the subject of this 
article with him in February (I had earlier pub¬ 
lished an account of the first day’s shooting in my 
book on Welles, which appeared in 1972), he asked 
me to wait. “It’s too early,” he said. Subsequently, 
however, he broke the silence by giving comments 
to the Times for Higham’s article. “Why should I 
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have to answer all of these questions?” he was 
quoted as saying. “I haven’t committed a crime. 
I’m just a poor slob who’s trying to make pic¬ 
tures.” 

Nevertheless, at times he has been able to treat 
the matter with some levity. On one occasion, 
when the fifteenth take of a trick shot went wrong, 
Welles got out of his chair and began walking away. 
Graver, finally solving the technical problems, 
called out, “I’ve got it!” But Welles wearily re¬ 
plied, “No, Gary. God does not want me to make 
this shot.” 

Despite such production headaches, it is clear 
that Welles thrives on the unorthodox shooting 
methods he’s imposed on the film, and that he has 


frequently expressed unwillingness to work under 
conventional studio methods. The problems he has 
to overcome are, in his view, the stimulus for unor¬ 
thodox solutions. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in a key scene, late in the film, in which 
Huston slaps Susan Strasberg, who plays Juliette 
Rich, a magazine critic modeled more or less on 
another Welles nemesis, Pauline Kael. 

In the scene, Huston becomes fed up with the 
constant insinuations about his masculinity made 
by Strasberg’s character (“a rat of a woman,” the 
script calls her), and the slap occurs when she 
accuses him of sadistically destroying his actors. 
Though the scene had been carefully planned on 
paper, there were some surprises when it was 




filmed last year. Again, it was a night exterior 
filmed on the sound stage. Huston, by this time, 
was off in Morocco directing The Man Who Would 
Be King , so a young crew member doubled for him, 
wearing a safari jacket and gaining height by stand¬ 
ing on an apple box, his back to all three cameras. 
The main camera was looking through the window 
of a limousine in which Lilli Palmer (playing Zarah 
Valeska, a legendary actress modeled on Marlene 
Dietrich) was supposed to be sitting, but she was to 
be filmed later in Europe, so she was also being 
doubled. The limousine was being doubled by a 
rented station wagon. 

While the logistics were being worked out, the 
only serious hitch came when Strasberg insisted 
that the slap be simulated. Disappointed, Welles 
sighed, “All right—I’ll have to put the same scene 
into my next movie and find an actress who’s will¬ 
ing to be slapped.” When the filming began and the 
“slap” occurred, a female extra standing next to 
Strasberg laughed, something Welles hadn’t 
planned. “My God!” he said. “That’s the strang¬ 
est thing I’ve ever seen in my life! Why did you do 
that?” Strasberg cut in to admit that she had 
planned the moment secretly, to inject some gray 
shading into what otherwise could have been a 
scene of pure male chauvinist antagonism. Welles 
pondered a bit, then declared, “I like it. Pauline 
Kael gets slapped, and a woman laughs. Yes ! We’ll 
keep it!” 

Roaring with laughter, Welles dismissed the 
company for dinner and lumbered toward the door 
of the sound stage, commanding that it be opened. 
As the door was rolled back, revealing a brilliant 
orange sunset over the Hollywood skyline, Welles 
stared at the natural spectacle outside, took note of 
the oohs and aahs around him, and muttered to 
himself, “It looks fake.” 

The Other Side of the Wind , the first film Welles 
has directed in Hollywood since Touch of Evil in 
1958, chronicles the return of Huston’s character, 
Jake Hannaford, from years in retirement to direct 
a “with-it” low-budget film full of nudity, arcane 
symbolism, and radical-chic violence. The loose 
story format allows Welles wide-ranging latitude to 
satirize both the contemporary Hollywood scene 
and the grand but' antiquated postures of Hanna¬ 
ford and his stooges, whose social views verge on 
the fascistic. Welles’s multilevel approach has 
what he considers a “revolutionary” narrative 
style, as complex, in its own way, as the approach 
he took toward the media-baron protagonist of his 
first Hollywood film, Citizen Kane . 

His framing device in Wind is a huge birthday 
party given for Hannaford by the character played 
by Lilli Palmer. The media are there in force, repre¬ 
sented by journalists and critics, and by several 
television and documentary crews with 16mm and 
Super-8 equipment. The footage shot by these 
crews is being blown up for incorporation into the 
film, and Welles has kept a deliberately haphazard 
look to all of the party footage, giving it the sem¬ 
blance of cinema verite. His own crew operates the 


Welles, Peter Bogdanovich, and the 
author confer in 1970 during the 
film's early stages of production. 

cameras at the party, and thus appears in the film. 
The only member missing is Welles himself; he has 
scrupulously avoided making even a fleeting Hitch¬ 
cockian appearance on camera. (When a crew 
member pointed out to him that he was visible in a 
mirror in one shot, he ordered the mirror tilted 
away from him, commenting, “I can hear what the 
critics would say: The auteur pays homage to 
himself in the reflection of the mirror.’ Oh God!”) 
In contrast to the party scenes are the lavishly 
composed 35mm film-within-the-film sequences 
from Jake Hannaford’s uncompleted work, also 
mysteriously titled The Other Side of the Wind . It 
has been suggested that the title itself is a joke at the 
critics’ expense, but Welles has never explained 
what it is supposed to mean. 

The shooting style, coupled with the myriad pro¬ 
duction difficulties, has made the filming dizzyingly 
complex for Graver and his crew, but Graver has 
become a technical wizard in his own right since 
starting work with Welles six years ago. (In be¬ 
tween work on Wind , Welles and Graver have also 
found time to shoot two other films, Ffor Fake and 
An Introduction to the Making of “Othello,” the 
latter a documentary for German television about 
Welles’s 1952 film.) 

The labyrinthine texture of The Other Side of the 
Wind, like that of Citizen Kane, is Welles’s means 
of expressing the nightmarish dilemma faced by a 
legendary man being swallowed up in his self-cre¬ 
ated image and ultimately being destroyed by it—a 
subject which has always obsessed Welles, but 
never more so than today, when he is acutely aware 
that every shot he makes will be endlessly dis¬ 
sected by film students and scholars around the 
world. It is dismaying to realize that, in this age of 
media overkill, there are now more books about 
Welles than there are films by Welles, and Wind 
makes a rather wistful joke on the subject when one 
cineaste character insists he is doing the book on 
Hannaford. An old colleague of Hannaford’s re¬ 
plies, “And I know somebody, somewhere, who 
isn’t.” 
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Early in the filming, Richard Wilson, another 
longtime associate and a cast member, asked 
Welles what the main point of the story was, and 
Welles told him, “It’s an attack on machoism .” 
Despite being a movie director with traces of John 
Ford, Howard Hawks, and Huston himself recog¬ 
nizable in his personality (not to mention Welles, 
who named the character Jake because Frank Sina¬ 
tra used to call him that), Hannaford, Welles says, 
is really based on Ernest Hemingway, with whom 
he had an edgy acquaintance. Welles claims that he 
had a fistfight with Hemingway during a screening 
of Joris Ivens’s 1937 Spanish civil war documen¬ 
tary The Spanish Earth , when Hemingway, 
Ivens’s collaborator on the film, objected to 
Welles’s delivery of the narration he had written for 
it. Hemingway then threw out Welles’s voice track 
and spoke the narration himself. According to 
Welles, Hemingway found his voice-over too flow¬ 
ery and accused him of being a 1 ‘faggot” from the 
New York theater. Welles retorted by putting on a 
mocking swish act, and the fistfight ensued. It’s 
likely that the seed of The Other Side of the Wind 
was planted by that incident almost forty years ago. 

In the film, Hannaford is revealed as a “closet” 
homosexual who develops an intense attachment 
for his young leading man, John Dale, played by 
TV actor Bob Random (who comments, “My en¬ 
tire function in the film is to provide silent visual 
accompaniment for voice-overs”). Hannaford has 
always been a Don Juan, with a penchant for se¬ 
ducing his leading men’s girl friends, but in old age 
the mask starts to slip away, and he is smitten with 
the leading man. After Dale spurns Hannaford— 
who has come to assume a godlike tyranny over the 
younger man—the old director drunkenly drives 
off in a sports car he was planning to give Dale, and 
it crashes. The film follows Welles’s favorite narra¬ 
tive structure of starting at the end, with some 
ironic and portentous narration, and then flashing 
back to the party. It all occurs the night of July 2, 
not coincidentally the date of Hemingway’s sui¬ 
cide. 

From Welles’s description of The Sacred 
Beasts' script to a French interviewer in 1962, it’s 
evident that while the setting and other details of 
the story have changed, the Hannaford character 
has remained essentially the same: “There will be a 
confrontation between my hero, an aging Ameri¬ 
can romantic who is having trouble supporting him¬ 
self, and an antiromantic young man of the new 
generation, ‘cool,’ who ends up subscribing to ro¬ 
manticism himself and defending the bullfight. This 
will be a film about death, the portrait of a deca¬ 
dence, a ruin. I will play the part. But don’t look for 
a self-portrait in it. For example, he will be a sadist, 
and I don’t want to be one. When I show cruelty in 
my films, it’s to make you hate it.” In the same 
interview, he observed, “Hemingway and Fitzger¬ 
ald thought that genius disappears with old age. At 
the end of his life, Hemingway always tried to 
prove that he was still young. Fitzgerald, even 
before he turned forty, was rotted with the same 


anguish. That attitude is death. It’s not something 
that bothers me.” 

Some striking parallels could be drawn between 
The Other Side of the Wind and Thomas Mann’s 
Death in Venice , which is the story of an aging 
artist who becomes obsessed with the beautiful 
image of a young boy amid the squalor of a dying 
and once splendid artistic capital. And knowing 
Welles’s lifelong affinities with Shakespeare, it’s 
perhaps not reaching to find variations on the Fal- 
staff-Prince Hal relationship in Hannaford’s rejec¬ 
tion by Dale or to see echoes of The Tempest , 
particularly since Welles has Peter Bogdanovich, 
in the role of a young director, quote several lines 
from that play, comparing Hannaford with Pros- 
pero, whose “revels now are ended.” 

Welles didn’t settle on John Huston for the lead¬ 
ing role until 1973, shooting around Hannaford 
until then. The first day I met Huston on the set, he 
asked me incredulously, “You’ve been in this pic¬ 
ture for three years!” In 1970, Welles told me he 
had decided against playing Hannaford because he 
didn’t want people to assume it was a self-portrait; 
he conceded that, despite having someone else in 
the role, people will still see it that way. Asked 
whom he wanted for the part, he said, “It’s either 
John Huston or Peter O’Toole doing his imitation 
of John Huston.” 

Huston is a particularly apt choice for the role 
because his public personality has often seemed to 
echo Hemingway’s; they were drinking buddies for 
many years, and Huston is now preparing a film 
version of Hemingway’s Across the River and Into 
the Trees. Welles and Huston have also crossed 
career paths on several previous occasions: Welles 
acted for Huston in Moby Dick , The Roots of 
Heaven , and The Kremlin Letter ; Huston did some 
uncredited work on the screenplay for Welles’s 
1946 film The Stranger :; and Welles wrote the Abra¬ 
ham episode of Huston’s The Bible , also without 
credit. 


^^ne of the major changes from Welles’s Sacred 
Beasts conception of the story was the addition of 
Bogdanovich’s character, Brooks Otterlake, a rich 
and famous young director who now evokes bitter 
jealousy and resentment from the struggling older 
man. The Hannaford-Dale relationship has since 
become secondary, used mainly as a running coun¬ 
terpoint to the Hannaford-Otterlake relationship. 
Bogdanovich started out in the film playing Charles 
Higgam (sic), a supercilious critic colleague of Mr. 
Pister, but after The Last Picture Show appeared in 
1971, the script was altered to include Otterlake, 
who has entered filmmaking on Hannaford’s coat¬ 
tails, quickly overtaking his mentor at the box of¬ 
fice, and is now evading veiled pleas from Hanna¬ 
ford for financial support. The Higgam role was 
taken over by Howard Grossman, a young Bog¬ 
danovich assistant. 
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Otterlake has a Bogdanovich-like penchant for 
doing imitations, both in person and in his films. 
(“That’s what’s so nice about Brooksie,” Jake 
says, “I don’t have to repeat myself, he does it for 
me”). Before Bogdanovich started the role, it was 
played briefly in 1973 by the mimic Rich Little, 
whom Bogdanovich extolled so highly in his book, 
Pieces of Time. Little and Welles clashed, how¬ 
ever, and Welles fired him after several weeks on 
location at an isolated ranch house in Carefree, 
Arizona. Bogdanovich gamely assumed the role, to 
the amazement of some members of the company, 
and later lent Welles his Bel-Air mansion for sev¬ 
eral weeks of shooting in early 1975, as well as 
letting Welles stay in the house long after the end of 
the shooting. Welles virtually took over the place, 
almost literally playing The Man Who Came to 
Dinner , and once, when Bogdanovich poked his 
head into Welles’s cutting room, Welles barked at 
him to get out. Bogdanovich sheepishly closed the 
door and crept around his house for days without 
bothering his guest. 

The many other roman a clef elements in Wind 
also include a Cybill Shepherd character of sorts, 
Mavis Henscher, played by a blonde teenager who 
was “discovered” in Flagstaff by a crew member; 
she comes to the party with Otterlake and is appro¬ 
priated by Hannaford in a crude sexual power play. 
It was amusing to watch the combined efforts of 
two legendary directors, Welles and Huston, fail¬ 
ing to extract satisfactory line readings from the 
novice actress, whose voice will probably have to 
be dubbed. When the crew tried to impress on her 
how lucky she was to be playing Huston’s girl 
friend, she shrugged, “He’s kindaold, isn’t he?” 

The leading lady of The Other Side of the Wind is 
Welles’s companion Oja Kodar, a Yugoslavian ac¬ 
tress whose beauty previously graced F for Fake , 
as well as his unreleased film The Deep. In Wind 
she is the star of Hannaford’s film, usually appear¬ 
ing nude or scantily dressed. Welles jokingly ex¬ 
plained that he has long had the desire to shoot 
nude scenes, “but I didn’t want to do it under my 
own name; this way I can pass it off as someone 
else’s work.” 

Also in the cast is Tonio Selwart, a courtly Ger¬ 
man actor who, though called “The Baron,” bears 
marked similarities to Welles’s former partner, 
John Houseman. Other reminiscences of Welles’s 
Mercury Theater days are evident in the casting of 
old cronies, Edmond O’Brien, Norman Foster, 
Mercedes McCambridge, Benny Rubin, Stewart, 
and Wilson as what the script calls “The Hanna¬ 
ford Mafia,” a group also including Cameron 
Mitchell and John Carroll. Directors other than 
Huston and Bogdanovich are in the cast, too: 
among them, Paul Mazursky, Curtis Harrington, 
Dennis Hopper, Henry Jaglom, and Claude Cha¬ 
brol, whose wife Stephane Audran also appears. 
Marlene Dietrich refused the role of Zarah Va- 
leska, not because of the resemblance to herself 
(the 1970 version of the script identified the charac¬ 
ter as Dietrich), but because of the cinema verite 


style of the photography. The Strasberg part was 
originally written for Jeanne Moreau, but Welles, 
for reasons of his own, did not offer it to her. The 
production designer for the film, Polly Platt (Bog¬ 
danovich’s former wife), made a stab at it before 
Strasberg took it over. There were to be others in 
this incestuous sort of casting system—notably Jo¬ 
seph Cotten—but they failed to materialize. 

T 

JB.here is a noticeable difference between 
Welles’s treatment of the cast and his handling of 
the crew. With actors, he is capable of infinite 
patience and delicate diplomacy as he flatters and 
cajoles them toward his goals, always making them 
feel like real and valued collaborators. But he is 
obviously impatient with the technical limitations 
of the medium (“The camera is a vile machine,” he 
said once) and makes maddening demands on the 
crew, often showing a highly authoritative streak in 
dealing with them. The crew is a young, dedicated, 
nonunion group (Welles would have a harder time 
getting his way with blase Hollywood veterans), 
most of them recruited from prior work with 
Graver or Bogdanovich. 

Graver has had to turn down many job offers to 
stay at Welles’s side over the last six years, and like 
the other crew members he has had to put up with 
extraordinary demands on his private life. But his 













loyalty is absolute. When he was asked recently 
why he hasn’t insisted that Welles finish the film, he 
replied simply, “You can’t put an ultimatum on an 
artist.” Graver started his career in exploitation 
and sex films, and has had to continue making them 
as a sideline, for financial reasons, during the 
shooting of Wind. This sacrifice on his part makes 
Higham’s remark that “Graver’s specialty is por¬ 
nography” seem particularly unkind. 

Photographing a film shot largely off the cuff, a 
film on which the director orders his script girls 
never to speak to him, Graver has managed to 
maintain a consistency of style, and his function 
goes far beyond the usual cameraman’s role. Some¬ 
times Welles has allowed Graver to stage and film 
scenes by himself after giving him instruction; one 
night during filming in Bogdanovich’s house, 
Graver directed the extras while Welles was off in a 
bedroom watching Sam Fuller’s Shock Corridor on 
television. Foster and Stewart have also pitched in 
to help with the actors, in the absence of an assis¬ 
tant director; when Welles despaired of getting me 
to understand my behavior in a scene on a bus, he 
turned to Stewart for help. With a succinct bit of 
advice from Stewart, I managed my scene in the 
first take, after which Welles began referring to me 
as “one-take Pis ter.” 

Welles spends as much time directing the crew as 
he does directing the cast, closely supervising the 
lighting and often operating the camera. Crew 
members have found, however, that Welles 





John Huston, 
Welles , and Bog¬ 
danovich enjoy a 
light moment on lo¬ 
cation in Arizona. 


doesn’t always know the finer points of camera and 
lighting mechanics, despite his conceptual bril¬ 
liance, and that’s where Graver has to step in and 
carry out his often elaborate technical demands. In 
one of the drive-in scenes, Graver ingeniously de¬ 
vised a dummy projector reel to cast a revolving 
shadow over Tonio Selwart, causing Welles to ob¬ 
serve, with a mixture of amusement and admira¬ 
tion, “My, we are painting with a fine brush, aren’t 
we?” But Welles would also demand many retakes 
of most scenes in order to obtain technical and 
acting perfection, even when, as was his habit in 
the party scenes, he would instruct the camera 
operators to make deliberately clumsy movements 
to simulate the cinema verite approach. “How was 
your pan?” Welles would ask an operator at the 
end of a shot. If the reply was “very smooth,” he 
would order a retake to make it look like the opera¬ 
tor was searching for his camera subject. 

The crew’s dedication to Welles even in the 
worst adversity can perhaps best be conveyed by 
recalling what one of them, who prefers to be iden¬ 
tified only as “Deep Focus,” jokingly calls “The 
Friday Night Massacre.” The company had been 
shooting until 4:00 a.m. in Bogdanovich’s house, 
with two hours of cleaning up left before they could 
go home, and Welles had scheduled the next day’s 
call for noon. When Graver conveyed the crew’s 
reluctant request for a 2:00 p.m. call, so they could 
get some sleep, Welles, dead tired himself, lost his 
patience. “I can’t work in this atmosphere, with 
everybody against me,” he ranted, and fired the 
entire crew, declaring that he was stopping the film 
and leaving for France in the morning. But when 
shooting resumed a few days later, all but a handful 
were back, and not a word was said about the 
“massacre.” 

Welles later improvised a scene with Tonio Sel¬ 
wart and Bogdanovich which “Deep Focus” de¬ 
scribes as “Orson’s tribute to the little people.” In 
the scene, which comes at the end of the drive-in 
screening of Jake’s film, Selwart pays tribute to 
Hannaford’s loyal crew people, telling Bogdano¬ 
vich, “What’s important for you now is to get 
soldiers—good soldiers....They followed Napo¬ 
leon, they followed Hannibal: They really crossed 
the Alps. They’re the real heroes of any story.” 

For the cast members, being around Welles, 
Huston, and other colorful personalities in the film 
made the shooting resemble a floating party, and 
some of this atmosphere has obviously rubbed off 
on the film, giving it a relaxed, improvisational air. 
Around his old cronies, Welles frequently became 
expansive and voluble, swapping elaborate tales 
about theater, politics, European restaurants, bull¬ 
fighters, and other of his favorite topics. And befit¬ 
ting Welles’s own gourmet habits, he took great 
care to make sure the company was well fed, re¬ 
placing the typical location box lunches with fancy 
spreads prepared in Arizona by two chefs flown in 
from Beverly Hills. As the money grew tighter later 
in the production, however, everyone, including 
Welles, had to get by on hamburgers and pizza. 









Huston as director 
Jake Hannaford, with 
Welles behind the cam¬ 
era. 



Welles with hand-held 
camera . He completed 
two other films while 
shooting The Other 
Side of the Wind. 


Oja Kodar being 
filmed by Gary Graver 
and Welles for thefilm- 
within-a-film se¬ 
quence. 



In working with his cast, Welles frequently 
asked for their ideas about dialogue and action 
before mapping out the shot. He was also prone to 
give line readings, usually prefacing them with, 
“It’s terrible for a director to give line readings, 
but....” One way or another, he got his way, yet 
without making the actors feel like puppets. 

Many times over the six-year period, he would 
tell me, “Don’t act!” explaining that I was usually 
better with spontaneous reactions on the first take. 
And when I asked him once how to play a scene 
with Strasberg, he replied, “How should I know? 
Just do it.” My biggest problem was maintaining a 
consistency of appearance, since I aged from 
twenty-two to twenty-eight in the course of the 
shooting, and my shrinking costume gradually be¬ 
came laughably worn and obsolete, making me 
resemble a character in American Graffiti. Some¬ 
where along the line I lost my green trench coat, 
and the only substitute I could find was a black one; 
Welles told me not to worry about it, because he 
would tint the scenes so the color discrepancy 
wouldn’t be apparent. 

After being away from the film for a two-year 
stretch before the 1973 Arizona filming, I arrived 
on the set twenty-five pounds heavier, and Welles 
exclaimed, “My God! He’s matured!” He advised 
me to keep a day’s growth of stubble on my cheeks 
to make them seem less filled out. And four sepa¬ 
rate times during the shooting, I had to shave off a 
beard and long hair to get back into character. 
Welles joked last year that if the film goes on much 
longer, he may have to let me take over the Bogdan¬ 
ovich part “and find a younger Mr. Pister.” 

Perhaps the most vivid demonstration of 
Welles’s diplomacy with actors was the tactful way 
he treated Huston, who, being a director himself, 
was always the most docile and obedient of actors. 
Since Huston is his peer in age and career stature, 



Welles obviously had to avoid any appearance of 
ordering him around, but it was marvelous to wit¬ 
ness the finesse with which he molded the perfor¬ 
mance. 

Welles wasn’t satisfied, for example, with the 
way Huston turned a lecherous eye on the blonde 
teenager in one of the Arizona scenes. But rather 
than find fault with his performance in front of the 
company, Welles paused for a moment and said, 
“John, do you know who you remind me of in this 
scene? Your father.” Huston beamed, as he did 
whenever his father was mentioned. “Oh, really, 
Orson? Why?” “Because he had that kindly, pa¬ 
ternal air—but nobody ever had a higher score.” 
Huston, delighted, picked up on the suggestion and 
played the scene with a sly, roguish charm that 
injected the note of irony Welles was seeking. 

When I talked with Huston in Hollywood last 
December, on the eve of the premiere of The Man 
Who Would Be King , he recalled his experience in 
The Other Side of the Wind as “a lark.” But then, 
like so many others, he expressed concern about 
the progress of the film and Welles’s continued 
problems in raising money. “I’ll have to find out 
where Orson is,” he said. “I’m going to call him up 
and say, ‘Why the hell don’t you finish it?’ ’ ’ H 


Joseph McBride has also acted in The Wild Party , 
Hollywood Boulevard , and Cannonball. His book 
Orson Welles was published in 1972. He contrib¬ 
utes frequently to American Film . 
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Hollywood’s great studio 
photographers created portraits for 
millions of fans. Today, as museum 
pieces, they are valued artifacts. 



John Russell Taylor 

For years it has been commonplace to call filmmak¬ 
ing the image industry. And the term is natural 
enough: Film, as we are always being told, is a 
visual medium (whatever else it may or may not 
be). And the visual artist inevitably works in 
images, defined in the most literal possible way, in 
this case as a succession of pictures on a screen 
which, through an optical trick, is made to assume 
the semblance of movement. 

But the word image has other connotations, too. 
Pier Paolo Pasolini explained in one of his inter¬ 
views that, as a writer, he was drawn to the cinema 
precisely because it represented reality with real¬ 
ity; it was metonymic, not metaphoric. He then 
proceeded to give all sorts of instances of visual 
metaphors in his films, places where the literal 
image takes on the complex values of an image in 
poetry. Then, of course, there are those graven 
images that the Bible warns us against making ob¬ 
jects of worship for ourselves; and masturbation 
images that warm up the dreams of all those who 
find more than a little reality incompatible with 
romance. 

The film and its ancillaries have catered in their 
time to human needs for all these kinds of images, 
creating images for us to see and to dream of, to 
worship and to get off on, images to ravish our eyes 
and to vibrate mysteriously in our memories. And 
at the center of all this, naturally, has been the 
personal object, the star. We are only now, when 
the star system as it flourished from the 1920s to the 


“Rescued from time and change, 
fixed forever in beauty and 
youth and grace, these pictures are 
microcosms of the dreams 
and aspirations of whole generations. ” 



1950s is a thing of the past, coming to realize just 
how important it was, just how much it could con¬ 
tribute creatively to films, and just how much time, 
trouble, work, and thought went into creating and 
preserving it. 

We can all remember Judy Garland as Esther 
Blodgett at the beginning of A Star Is Bom being 
converted into Vicki Lester by having her hair 
color changed and by being equipped with the 
mouth of this star, the eyes of that, before the 
qualities she had to begin with are exploited. It is a 
burlesque, of course, but not so far from the truth. 
Many stars tried on a different image (that word 
again) every year, like a new line of clothes, until 
the right one, the selling one, came along. We tend 
to think now that it was the films that did it: the 
lucky chance of Myrna Loy being cast against her 
oriental vamp stereotype in The Thin Man that 
gave us the Myrna Loy we know and love today. 

Chances of casting often had a lot to do with the 
particular direction in which a star’s image would 
be developed. But, frequently, just as important 
was the whole enormous backup industry of studio 
publicity, catering to fans whose interest in stars 
approached that degree of remoteness and abstrac¬ 
tion which now applies to Jackie Onassis, Princess 
Margaret, and Bianca Jagger and, on equal footing, 
Elizabeth Taylor (she can sell magazines but can 
she sell movies?) and Cher (you may like to read 
about her emotional vicissitudes, but would you 
buy a used TV show from this woman?). For the 
fans the stars existed not so much on the screen, in 
movies, as in fan magazines, as pinups, as icons, 
remote and hieratic as the communion of saints. 

For such fans, who went to the movies because 
they loved (or in certain cases loved to hate) the 
stars, rather than loving the stars because they 
went to the movies, the most important images of 
all were those made by the still photographers. The 
photographs were sent out by the thousands, fac¬ 
tory inscribed; they appeared endlessly in maga¬ 
zines; they decorated the advertisements which 
persuaded women to use Lux soap because nine 
out of ten Hollywood stars did, or served as a 
ready-made model, pinned up by a mirror, as 
women plucked or thickened their eyebrows, 
painted their lips into a Cupid’s bow or a Joan 
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Crawford letter box. Sometimes the pictures circu¬ 
lated were actual stills from films in production or 
release—although, even then, the relationship with 
the film was likely to be tenuous, resulting from a 
photo call on the set rather than representing the 
stars in action. 

But much more important from all points of view 
were the portraits taken by studio photographers. 
These portraits had enormous amounts of care and 
attention lavished on them: If the star or would-be 
star couldn’t be made to look good in these circum¬ 
stances there was no way. But as well as looking 
good in general, they were required to look good in 
various specific ways, for various specific pur¬ 
poses. Starlets, and sometimes stars, would be 
dressed up in the creations of prominent dress de¬ 
signers for fashion features; or they would be mod¬ 
estly undressed to get to the masculine half of the 
possible filmgoing public. And in addition to having 
this kind of independent life of their own, the studio 
portraits had an ongoing connection with the film 
careers of the performers concerned. Not neces¬ 
sarily what one might expect either: The portraits 
would reflect whatever the star was currently 
doing. For even here they had a life of their own. If 
a star, say, who had specialized in playing ‘‘lady¬ 
like” roles was being thought of for a siren role, 



some experimental shots would probably be taken 
showing off the new image to see if the public would 
go for it, or, at any rate, to prepare them. 

Sometimes the star might have taken the initia¬ 
tive. There is a famous series of photographs taken 
by George Hurrell of Joan Crawford in 1930, when 


Marlene Dietrich: Eugene Robert Richee, 1930 
Tallulah Bankhead: Photographer unknown 



‘For the fans, the stars existed 
not so much on the screen, 
in movies, as in fan magazines, 
remote and hieratic as the 
communion ofsaints.” 


she was tired of being a dancing daughter and 
wanted to convince the studio that she could play 
the kind of dramatic role usually assigned to Norma 
Shearer. Hurrell’s answer was to strip off the 
painted-doll makeup to show her natural freckles, 
to blow the hair off the face in loose waves, and to 
persuade her to show some sort of emotion before 
the camera instead of having the impassive mask 
which was de rigueur for glamour photography at 
the time. The result was that the photographs made 
her point, and she moved on, not as it happened to 
more “human” roles but into her “mature” period 
in which she became more masklike than ever—all 
commemorated in the stunning series Hurrell did of 













Buster Keaton: Clarence Bull, 1931 



her at MGM in the thirties. 

The case is by no means unique. But the degree 
of autonomy achieved by the great studio photogra¬ 
phers has never been properly appreciated. It is 
always assumed that they were mere adjuncts to 
the filmmaking process, like the still photogra¬ 
phers, and the impression has been fostered by the 
anonymity in which they usually worked. This in 
its turn has hindered appreciation of the artistry 
commanded by studio photographers like Hurrell, 
Ernest Bachrach, Laszlo Willinger, and Clarence 
Bull. Especially since the area in which they exer¬ 
cised their artistry was not considered intellec¬ 
tually respectable. Pictures of movie stars? Who 



could take it seriously except a few crazed movie 
buffs hopelessly sunk in camp and nostalgia? 

Great fashion photographers like Richard Ave- 
don and Diane Arbus made their serious reputa¬ 
tions and prestigious exhibitions only after they 
had traded fashion, glamour, and the obviously 
beautiful for an altogether harsher and, so the argu¬ 
ment goes, more realistic and morally admirable 
view of the world. (Am I alone, in finding Avedon’s 
fashion work for the Funny Face period more crea¬ 
tively adventurous and excitingly individualistic 
than his present style of “unsparing” portraiture?) 

Fortunately, things seem to be changing little by 
little. One might expect as much in an era which has 
turned back spectacularly to the aesthetes and the 
frivolous of thirties’ cinema, revaluing Josef von 
Sternberg and Ernst Lubitsch at the expense of 
Frank Capra and the social realists. The balance 
between formal considerations and content in our 
retrospective judgments seems to have shifted radi¬ 
cally. And so the “unimportant” subject matter of 
the great Hollywood studio photographers has 
come to strike us much less as a mark against them 
than it once did: For the photographer, one subject 
is as good as another—what counts, given a mea¬ 
sure of technical skill, is the quality of his response. 
All that is necessary to test this is to see the work in 
its proper context—or more properly one might 
say, taken out of a distracting context. And that is 
exactly what is offered by an exhibition which be¬ 
gan last year in London at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum under the title “Hollywood Still Photog¬ 
raphy 1927-1941,” and reappeared, in cooperation 
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with Filmex, in an expanded, improved form at the 
Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery this spring 
retitled “Dreams for Sale.” It is now touring gal¬ 
leries throughout the United States. 

The photographs, superbly printed, often on a 
giant scale and primarily from original negatives in 
the John Kobal Collection, respond amazingly well 
to being abstracted. For one thing, it makes an 
extraordinary difference to one’s angle of regard to 
get away completely from the standard eight by ten 
glossy, the form in which nearly all the pictures 
were originally circulated. What is at that size un¬ 
mistakably a fan picture, no matter how well done, 
takes on a life of its own when printed several times 
larger and hung on a museum wall. And not only 
because, as Marcel Duchamp long ago observed, if 
you take anything, isolate it, and exhibit it in mu¬ 
seum surroundings, it at once assumes the qualities 
of an art object. Most of the pictures selected by 
Kobal are truly remarkable just as examples of the 
photographer’s art, but it is their removal from the 
normal associations we have of them that enables 
us so clearly to see that this is so. Nor is it as pop art 
that we appreciate them (An exhibition of cigar 
bands? How amusing!), for the effect is highly 
sophisticated. 

There was little or nothing these men and women 
(Ruth Harriet Louise is strongly represented 
among the earlier photographers at MGM) did not 
know about their medium and how to manipulate it. 
Obviously, among the many thousands of pictures 
they took during their long careers there must be a 
lot that are quite ordinary—one need only leaf 
through Clarence Bull’s book, The Faces of Holly¬ 
wood, to see that—but nothing merely ordinary has 
been allowed into this show. And one is left won¬ 
dering whether Hurrell, in particular, ever de¬ 
scended to the ordinary. In this distinguished com¬ 
pany his work is immediately recognizable by vir¬ 
tue of its mystery and magic, the way that the 
technique and the sense of character implicit in 
appearances is turned unerringly to the creation 
and preservation of myth. 

For myth, finally, is what these pictures are all 
about. It has often been observed that the motion 
picture camera does not photograph the outsides of 
people so much as their insides, the indefinable 
inner quality that makes the screen vibrate in the 
presence of a true star. (Or as Orson Welles charac¬ 
teristically observed, “It is perfectly simple: There 
are some people the camera loves.”) The still cam¬ 
era here proves much the same, though with certain 
inevitable distinguishing traits. There are, for ex¬ 
ample, people like Cybill Shepherd who can look 
spectacular in repose and silence but who lose all 
their magic as they are set in motion and speak. 

Even nonentities can have their moments of 
glory, painted with light and shade and fixed 
through the lens of a great photographer. Indeed— 
and this is an index of how far from camp and 
nostalgia the exhibition leads us—some of the most 
memorable images are of quite unmemorable peo¬ 
ple. Bachrach’s wonderful study of Gwili Andre 


from 1932 shows us just why RKO dreamed for a 
moment or two that she could become another 
Garbo or Dietrich (in stills she was . . .). 

Partly it is the photographer’s or the studio’s 
fantasy of them that makes the people in these 
pictures live. But in the really haunting ones you 
sense that it is the subject’s own fantasy and the 
photographer’s sensitivity to it. With some this 
comes out only in motion. I cannot recall ever 
having seen a really magical still photograph of 
Cary Grant or Alice Faye, for instance, and the 
pictures of them in the exhibit are no exception. 
(Though the Alice Faye has, in compensation, a 
charming touch of humanity. If you look very 
closely at Gene Kornman’s sleek, glamorized im¬ 
age you can see that the nail polish is all chipped, 
just as in Ray Jones’s exotic 1935 portrait of Lilian 
Harvey clasping some giant exotic flowering 
plants, you can see the price tags still on them from 
whatever florist they were rented from.) 

But the most wonderful of these images are those 
in which all the senses of the word “image” come 
together and coalesce. Rescued from time and 
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they appeared endlessly in 
magazines; they decorated the 
advertisements,...” 


change, fixed forever in beauty and youth and grace 
(or sometimes beauty and age and dignity) like so 
many flies in amber, these pictures are metaphors 
of immortality, microcosms of the dreams and aspi¬ 
rations of whole generations, objects of worship, 
objects of desire: Jean Harlow captured by Hurrell 
in a vibrant glow, as though lit from within; Clar¬ 
ence Bull’s Buster Keaton, romantic and melan¬ 
choly, the world’s most beautiful animal, as Ca- 
hiers du Cinema once called him; Loretta Young 
by John Engstead, soft, sensuous, totally feminine 
in a spectacularly flowered dress that perhaps only 
she could wear with ease and conviction. These are 
images that hold their own life, and that have little 
to do with our alternative acquaintance with the 
people involved on the silver screen. Their life is 
transmuted into another form of art, one which at 
this distance of time immortalizes them far more 
surely than they immortalize it. H 


Author of Cinema Eye , Cinema Ear and Directors 
and Directions , John Russell Taylor teaches at the 
University of Southern California. 


Clara Bow: Eugene Robert Richee , 1928 
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Ever since movies emerged from the 
stifling confines of the industry’s own 
production code—a system of self¬ 
censorship—the problem of how to 
cope with their relative freedom of 
expression has been intensified for 
their television showings. The solu¬ 
tion of the problem, in general, has 
been to cut, and cut, and cut. 

If this destruction of the integrity 
and continuity of films by networks 
infuriates film lovers, imagine how 
the films’ directors must feel, watch¬ 
ing in helpless humiliation as their 
artistic triumphs are publicly butch¬ 
ered. 

Scenes like the slow-motion death 
at the end of Bonnie and Clyde and 
Dennis Hopper’s final defiant hand 
gesture to the gun-toting occupants 
of the pickup truck in Easy Rider are 
excised for their TV broadcast by the 
censors. The love scene in 
M*A*S*H, amplified over the base’s 
PA system, is cut to shreds. The 
party scene in Midnight Cowboy 
where the host offers the guests “up¬ 
pers or downers” and Joe Buck’s fre¬ 
quent boast, “I’m one helluva stud,” 
have disappeared. And many a mem¬ 
orable one-liner, causing laughter in 
theaters, is missing from the net¬ 
works’ versions of the films. Gone 
are the funniest lines of Jack Nichol¬ 
son’s verbal temper tantrums in Five 
Easy Pieces. 

Network hatchet jobs can have 
even more devastating effects on the 
TV viewer watching a film for the 
first time. Whole scenes are missing 
from many films, making the plot en- 
ragingly confusing or totally mean¬ 
ingless and effectively obliterating 
character motivations or entire 
movie themes. 

Elia Kazan says, “Any director 
who has had a favorite film ‘edited for 
TV’ knows that feeling of public dis¬ 
grace.” Daniel Mann, director of 
Our Man Flint, agrees. “Movies 
...are given to some person with no 
sensitivity about mood or plot, and 
he is told to cut out twenty to twenty- 
two minutes. A picture, like a play or 
book, is supposed to have a begin- 
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Plagued by commercial 
interruptions, movies 
on television are at 
the mercy of the networks’ 
big three no-noes. 

How the hatchets are 
wielded and why. 

ning, a middle, and an end. It can be 
destroyed when it’s hacked up.” 

Scriptwriter and director Nunnally 
Johnson says he can’t bear to watch 
what the networks do to his films, 
which include The Three Faces of 
Eve. “I can’t give you any specific 
examples of what they’ve done to my 
movies, because I can’t watch them. 
I watched one, and they cut out the 
first fifteen minutes of my picture al¬ 
together. It’s awful—I can’t watch.” 
When asked his general reaction to 
films shown on television, he said, 
“They just reduce movies to crap. 
They’re so chopped up with commer¬ 
cials that they’re a bore to watch. 
The networks have no feelings about 
these films—they’re just things they 
buy. It’s just a trashy business, that’s 
all.” Johnson reserves some of his 
disgust for the producers and film 
companies which sell movies to tele¬ 
vision. “They just sell out. They sell 
fourteen films in a package and don’t 
want to quibble about cuts. There is 
no one around today who cares about 
the integrity of the old films, nobody 
who will take care of them.” 

Otto Preminger has been spared 
the public disgrace endured by so 
many directors. “None of my pic¬ 
tures have been cut on television,” 
he states. “None. I will not allow it. I 
produce my own films as well as di¬ 
rect them, so I will not give television 
the permission to cut any of my 
films.” And because the networks 
are not interested in showing any 


movie without cuts and commercial 
interruptions, those movies pro¬ 
duced by Preminger never make it to 
the TV screen. Preminger’s battle 
goes beyond the integrity of his films. 
“I am trying to protect my freedom 
of expression, not fighting to keep 
just one word like ‘virgin’ in a film. 
All of us, whether we make movies or 
write, or whatever we do, must insist 
on our right to free expression. ” 

Network executives bristle at alle¬ 
gations of censorship. Alfred Schnei¬ 
der of ABC maintains that “not only 
are we putting new and sometimes 
difficult creative ideas on the screen 
every year, but it is now almost im¬ 
possible for me to imagine a theme 
that could not appear on the air, if it 
were treated with taste and sensitiv¬ 
ity.” 

What the networks view as editing 
to maintain “taste and sensitivity” is 
regarded as outright censorship by 
legions of scriptwriters, directors, 
film critics, civil libertarians, and mil¬ 
lions of TV viewers. The Writer’s 
Guild has formed a censorship com¬ 
mittee to combat the networks’ con¬ 
trol over what goes out over the air¬ 
waves. The head of the committee 
voiced his members’ outrage in testi¬ 
mony several years ago. The net¬ 
works, he said, “allow laughter but 
not tears, fantasy but not reality, es¬ 
capism but not truth. Seventy-five 
million people are nightly being fed 
programs deliberately designed to 
have no resemblance at all to reality, 
nonsense whose only purpose is to 
sell snake oil, laxatives, and under¬ 
arm deodorants.” 

I have never met anyone who 
doesn’t object to the hatchet jobs 
done on films by the network cen¬ 
sors. So why are they censoring mov¬ 
ies? Whose sensibilities are being ca¬ 
tered to? Why aren’t we permitted to 
see the same films we have already 
seen in theaters? Unfortunately, the 
majority not only doesn’t rule in TV 
programming content, it doesn’t 
even count. Somehow, the Commu¬ 
nications Act’s pronouncement that 
the airwaves belong to the people has 
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Network censors excised all refer- making the story difficult to follow, 

ences to homosexuality, prostitution, Here shown are Brenda Vacarro and 
and drugs from Midnight Cowboy, Jon Voight. 


been transformed into “the airwaves 
belong to broadcasters and advertis¬ 
ers.” And next in line for control of 
the people’s airwaves seem to be a 
small number of concerned souls 
who are lumped into cliches such as 
the Bible belt, the religious commu¬ 
nity, and special interest groups. 
They have organized into “pressure 
groups” which mount letter writing 
campaigns and phone call blitzes to 
the networks and local stations voic¬ 
ing their shocked disapproval of pro¬ 
gramming content. 

The morality of these pressure 
groups seems to have been adopted 
by the networks, dictating the stan¬ 
dards that are used to reduce good 
movies to pabulum or incomprehen¬ 


sible puzzles and to leave “the good 
parts” in a heap on the cutting room 
floor. 

“What can we do?” wail the cen¬ 
sors, and it is not difficult to sympa¬ 
thize with them, in spite of anger at 
the results of such wrongheaded ca¬ 
pitulation to the pressure groups. I, 
for one, would not like to leave the 
office every day knowing that mil¬ 
lions of Americans will be wailing 
with frustration and wishing a thou¬ 
sand painful deaths on me that eve¬ 
ning when my version of their favor¬ 
ite film hits the TV screen. 

The networks at times may even 
long for the days when the idea of 
selling movies to television was 
merely a gleam in some entrepre¬ 


neur’s eye. The movie theater was 
once the unchallenged king of film 
entertainment for most Americans. 
In 1947, seventy-five million people 
went to the movies. (By comparison, 
in 1971, despite a population boom, 
only seventeen million people at¬ 
tended a movie.) 

By the early fifties, the handwriting 
was on the wall for film producers 
and theater owners. Motion picture 
box-office receipts were down 
twenty-five percent in the first 
quarter of 1951. During that period 
134 theaters closed in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia alone. The Federal Communi¬ 
cations Commission announced that 
it would license 1,807 new TV sta¬ 
tions that year. A local theater owner 
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moaned, ‘ 4 What is television going to 
do in the next five years—stand still? 
In two years it’s put me out of busi¬ 
ness. In another five years, it’ll put 
hundreds like me out of business. ’ ’ 

Hollywood continued to whistle in 
the dark, but it realized that the sta¬ 
tistics signaled disaster unless the 
film industry changed with the times. 
By the mid-fifties, film companies ca¬ 
pitulated, for a healthy price, to tele¬ 
vision’s voracious appetite for mov¬ 
ies. In 1955, RKO sold 740 feature 
films, its entire film library, to televi¬ 
sion for $15 million. It was described 
as the largest films-for-TV deal in his¬ 
tory. Within the next eight months, 
Columbia Pictures and MGM sold a 
total of over 800 films to television, 
convinced that more profits could be 
gained from TV release of the films 
than from theater reruns. 

The rest, as they say, is history. A 
decade later it was obvious that tele¬ 
vision and motion pictures were sol¬ 
idly wedded to each other out of ne¬ 
cessity. Movies were no longer prof¬ 
itable unless they were made with the 
intention of eventual television sales, 
and television was in serious trouble 
unless it had movies to show. In 
1967, it was estimated that a good 
movie could be expected to draw 
eight to ten million people to movie 
theaters over the course of the film’s 
run. But a single showing of a movie 
on television could attract twenty to 
thirty million viewers. 

Today, television movies are a 
huge business. In most large metro¬ 
politan areas, over a hundred TV 
movies are shown in an average 
week. Gone are the days when a film 
company could boast of $100,000 net¬ 
ted from the sale of a single movie to 
television. Today, the average one- 
shot showing price for a film on net¬ 
work television is $400,000. In 1974, 
Gone With the Wind was merely 
leased to NBC for a cool $5 million 
for airing in 1976, and the network is 
charging advertisers $234,000 per 
minute for the privilege of hocking 
their wares to the whopping audience 
the film will attract. 

The first problem facing a broad¬ 
caster is how to fit lengthy movies 
into the ninety-five minute commer¬ 
cial format dictated by advertisers 
who, after all, pay for the film to be 
broadcast. Editing to force movies to 
comply with commercial time stan¬ 
dards can be devastating to films that 


have the misfortune of being too 
long. The networks regularly chop as 
many as twenty-five minutes from 
films before they are aired. 

The only way a movie might be 
shown without cuts is if it’s only 
ninety minutes long to begin with, but 
even then, there is no way to escape 
commercial breaks. 

Several years ago, CBS could 
think of only one film that had sur¬ 
vived intact— Hello Dolly. A Man for 
All Seasons almost made it intact to 
the screen, except for the film’s indel¬ 
icate use of three 44 goddamns” and 
one “Christ,” which, of course, had 
to come out. 

A few directors of films sold to 
television were outraged at the re¬ 
sulting loss of continuity and integ¬ 
rity caused by television’s hatchet 
jobs of their creations. In the fall of 
1965, Otto Preminger went to court 
to try to prevent Columbia Pictures 
from allowing Anatomy of a Murder 
to be shown on the 101 TV stations to 
which the film had been sold. The 
movie had already been shown in 
several cities before Preminger had 
time to organize his case. In New 
York the film had been interrupted 
thirteen times for a total of thirty-six 
commercials. Preminger believed 
that “commercial interruptions de¬ 
stroy the value of the picture. Why 
should the picture be shown in muti¬ 
lated form because it is shown at 
home? It is...an intolerable thing— 
.. .grotesque.. .uncivilized. ’ ’ 

At the heart of Preminger’s case 
was an unusual clause that Columbia 
had added to his contract as an in¬ 
ducement to Preminger to make a se¬ 
ries of films for the studio. The direc¬ 
tor was given the right not only to 
select the script, cast, cameramen, 
and electricians, but also to be solely 
responsible for determining the final 
form and content of the film. Premin¬ 
ger insisted that this “final cutting 
and editing” clause extended beyond 
the right to forbid that any changes be 
made by distributors and theater op¬ 
erators. He claimed that he alone had 
the right to prohibit the broadcast of 
his movie on television if any cuts 
were made or commercials inserted. 

Columbia insisted that Premin¬ 
ger’s rights pertained only to theatri¬ 
cal distribution, and that Preminger 
had no control over the film once it 
was sold to television. Columbia 
pointed to a TV clause in the contract 



A rape scene , central to the plot of 
Two Women f with Sophia Loren), 


which it claimed gave the studio the 
right to market the film for television, 
and, in turn, gave broadcasters the 
right to do what they liked with the 
movie once they owned it. 

Elia Kazan testified on Premin¬ 
ger’s behalf that commercial inter¬ 
ruptions were devastating to the in¬ 
tegrity of films. “I have seen pictures 
I liked very much hurt very badly by 
the interruptions. I find, inevitably, 
the flow of a picture is severely dam¬ 
aged. The interruptions...are the 
kind that are callow and stupid and 
insulting to the intelligence of the 
viewer.” 

Preminger lost his case. The judge 
decided that it was standard proce¬ 
dure for TV stations to make minor 
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was eliminated by a TV station to 
much protest from viewers. 


cuts and interruptions for commer¬ 
cials, and that Preminger was well 
aware of this practice when he 
granted TV rights to his picture. 
Preminger has since learned his les¬ 
son; he now produces his own films 
and writes tight contracts which elim¬ 
inate all prospects of TV abuse of his 
films. Although he was greatly disap¬ 
pointed about the outcome of his case 
at the time, he was optimistic about 
the future of televised films. “A few 
years from now,” he said, “the 
whole thing will look ridiculous. 
There will be no interruptions for 
commercials. It seems so simple.” 

How wrong he was. Today the mu¬ 
tilation is increasing, as longer and 
more controversial movies are 


bought by television, cut to fit the 
ninety-minute commercial format 
and sanitized to avoid offending the 
sensibilities of anyone over the age of 
eight. Even the number of commer¬ 
cials has increased, as advertisers 
have almost completely switched 
from sixty-second commercials to 
thirty-second spots. As many as 
thirty-eight commercials now inter¬ 
rupt a prime-time film, and movies 
shown during the day or late in the 
evening may contain as many as 
sixty-six commercials, since the al¬ 
lowable minutes of “non-program 
material” rises from nine-and-one- 
half to sixteen during non-prime- 
time. 

Although cutting a film to permit 
commercial interruptions is viewed 
by many as mutilation, the surgery 
that arouses cries of “Censorship!” 
by the public, critics, and civil liber¬ 
tarians is the editing done in the name 
of “acceptability.” Each network 
has its own written standards regard¬ 
ing offensive material, but all the net¬ 
works admit that many of their edit¬ 
ing decisions are subjective, a case of 
“I don’t know how to define it, but I 
know it when I see it. ” 

The standards applied to films are 
bewilderingly lopsided. A fleeting 
glimpse of a female breast carries the 
same weight of offensiveness as a 
seven-minute Sam Peckinpah orgy of 
spurting blood and carnage. The 
words, “Oh, God!” are deemed as 
shocking as those expressive four- 
letter words we save for infuriating 
situations. Any suggestion of homo¬ 
sexuality between consenting adults 
is erased, but a killer can stalk and 
murder his prey uninterrupted by the 
censors, as long as the dirty deed is 
performed “tastefully.” 

All three networks agree that the 
big three no-noes are violence, pro¬ 
fanity, and nudity. As a result, many 
films are never shown in any form. 
The networks refuse to touch X- 
rated films, although a few continue 
to be peddled by film distributors. 
CBS was badly burned several years 
ago when it showed Luchino Vis¬ 
conti’s The Damned , a film study of 
pre-Hitler Germany chock full of 
sex, violence, and depravity. Al¬ 
though the producer and the network 
cut a total of thirty-six minutes out of 
the film, rendering it inoffensive (as 
well as unintelligible), many of the 
network’s affiliated stations edited it 


even further, and thirty-six stations 
refused to air it at all. 

The networks learned their lesson. 
ABC has retreated so far that it now 
refuses to touch R-rated films unless 
they are first reedited by the produc¬ 
ers and rerated by the Motion Picture 
Association to bring them down to a 
PG or Grating. 

But occasionally, a broadcaster 
has a different kind of problem. A 
station in Washington, D.C., re¬ 
moved the crucial rape scene from 
Two Women before it aired the film, 
and received hundreds of complaints 
from viewers. For a second telecast, 
the rape scene was put back, and this 
time there was not a single complaint. 
One would think that the networks, 
in view of such experiences, could 
conduct an effective test of viewer 
preference by airing a heavily cen¬ 
sored version of a film, followed in 
several months by a repeat broadcast 
of the film in its original form. But 
fear seems to be a bigger motivation 
than courage, so the surgery goes on. 

Although the networks insist that 
they try to consult with the directors 
and producers of films to determine 
where the cuts should take place, 
there are few like Preminger around 
today who would go to court to save 
their pictures from the network chop¬ 
ping block. And so the word “integ¬ 
rity” is bandied about these days 
mostly by the network censors in de¬ 
fending their cuts. ‘ 1 We don’t want to 
be thought of as blue-pencil guys, just 

With gobs of its violence on the cut¬ 
ting room floor, Bonnie and Clyde— 
a film about the effects of violence — 
was deemed acceptable by network 
censors. 
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chopping up movies,” said the direc¬ 
tor of program clearance at CBS. 
“We want to edit so as to maintain 
the integrity of the original film.” 

Violence in its most revolting 
forms is banished from movies, but 
the gore that is televised continues to 
elicit a strong negative response from 
viewers. Both conservative and lib¬ 
eral segments of the TV audience 
seem to be united in their belief, sup¬ 
ported by acres of research, that vio¬ 
lence on television can have a power¬ 
ful destructive effect on behavior. 

The FCC reports that complaints 
about TV violence are rising 
steadily. Tom Swafford, the head of 
program practices at CBS, recently 
went over one week’s worth of com¬ 
plaint mail and found 157 letters from 
viewers regarding violence. 

Network presidents seem to be 
plagued by cases of double-think in 
their response to the issue. “America 
is a troubled nation,” says the presi¬ 
dent of NBC, “and violence is un¬ 
doubtedly part of what’s troubling it. 
Yet violence is a part of life, and it 
has always been part of fiction and 
drama.” The president of CBS puts 
the schizophrenic message this way: 
“Our goal is to be responsible to po¬ 
tential problems without at the same 
time destroying the creative freedom 
that has made television the coun¬ 
try’s most popular source of enter¬ 
tainment.” 

The networks are thus caught in a 
triple bind. The evidence on the neg¬ 
ative effect of televised violence dic¬ 
tates that if they take their social re¬ 
sponsibility seriously, they must 
eliminate violence from their pro¬ 
gramming. The most vocal TV view¬ 
ers agree. Yet the name of the game is 
profits, and the networks must prom¬ 
ise advertisers millions of eyeballs to 
attract commercial revenues to a pro¬ 
gram. And since the ratings show 
that the majority of TV viewers love 
violence, the networks lean heavily 
toward broadcasting programs and 
films with a high degree of “action 
and adventure” (read “violence”) to 
ensure advertiser support. 

One solution to the “please every¬ 
body” credo is to air such films as 
Bonnie and Clyde after scissoring 
most of the violence from the movie. 
That way, the violence freaks will 
tune in to the movie, those opposed 
to violence will be placated, and the 
advertisers will have invested wisely 


in eyeballs. The result is a curiously 
violence-free movie whose entire 
theme concerns violence. 

While complaints about violence 
continue to rise, the FCC reports 
that complaints about sex on televi¬ 
sion have dropped from a high of 
32,438 in 1973 to 11,716 in 1975,: The 
number recorded so far this year indi¬ 
cates that the rate is still dropping. 
But pressure groups such as Morality 
in Media help keep the sex com¬ 
plaints rolling into the FCC in steady 
campaigns against “smut” on televi¬ 
sion. 


o, week of complaint mail at 

CBS contained 4 letters objecting to 
background laughter, 3 objecting to 
Norman Lear, 5 complaining about a 
lack of programs on Washington and 
Lincoln on their birthdays, and 519 
objecting to programs that “degrade 
the sanctity of family life,” “debase 
moral standards,” and “encourage 
immoral acts and language.” The last 
figure included 14 petitions contain¬ 
ing a total of 253 signatures from our 
faithful watchdogs, the “pressure 
groups.” 

But lest movie fans rise in revolt 
over cuts that they can clearly see, 
the networks are careful to do their 
excisions and inserts with the deli¬ 
cacy and subtlety of plastic surgeons. 
The mark of a successful editing job 
is one that is invisible to all viewers 
but those movie buffs with photo¬ 
graphic memories of the original film. 
Some producers cooperate by having 
actors utter profanities only in long 
shots or when their faces are turned 
away from the camera, so that the 
networks can easily remove the of¬ 
fending word or insert a more accept¬ 
able one. Glenda Jackson’s furious 
exclamation, “Shit! Shit! Shit!” in A 
Touch of Class was uttered with her 
back to the camera. In the TV ver¬ 
sion of the film, the outburst has been 
reduced to “Damn!” which was ut¬ 
tered only once. 

Many producers go one step fur¬ 
ther to ensure that their movies will 
meet the rigid standards of the cen¬ 
sors; controversial scenes are shot 
twice, once for the theater version of 
the film and again for the TV version. 
Actors have been hauled back to the 


set as many as three years after the 
completion of a film to reshoot scenes 
in order to accommodate television. 
And, in some cases, entire films have 
been shot in two versions. 

Many media critics feel that the 
networks’ outdated standards have 
been given a shot of reality in the last 
year. As one reporter put it, “We 
seem to have reached a crest of 
broadcast candor and passed a crest 
of public clamor. Television has gone 
about as far as it will go in the foresee¬ 
able future in depicting and discuss¬ 
ing sexual subjects.’’ 

There is evidence to support this 
argument, however slight. Two years 
ago when ABC aired Midnight Cow¬ 
boy , it cut twenty-three minutes from 
the original film. Gone were all refer¬ 
ences to homosexuality, prostitu¬ 
tion, and drugs, as well as all profane 
or even irreverent phrases. A num¬ 
ber of scenes crucial to the viewer’s 
understanding of the film’s plot and 
character development were reduced 
to several seconds or were elimi¬ 
nated. ABC even shortened Ratso’s 
cry of “Oh, my God!” to “Oh, my!” 
as he falls down a flight of stairs. 

In contrast, ABC’s epic movie- 
for-television, Rich Man , Poor Man, 
which aired in the spring of 1976 was 
unquestionably more risque than al¬ 
most anything aired in past seasons. 
Viewers were permitted to see at 
least intimations of nude bedroom 
scenes, a homosexual rape, fights 
and beatings, and were allowed to 
hear phrases using the words “na¬ 
ked,” “nude,” and “fornication.” 
While these may seem like small po¬ 
tatoes to those who are used to much 
spicier stuff in movie theaters, it is a 
big step for the censors, who tradi¬ 
tionally have put the knife to all such 
material. 

The networks deny that any new 
morality exists on television, insist¬ 
ing that their program standards have 
not changed a bit. NBC admits, how¬ 
ever, that television is dealing with 
“more sophisticated” themes, im¬ 
plying this is a concession to “con¬ 
temporary life.” But caution is still 
king. The networks remain con¬ 
vinced that, as NBC’s veteran cen¬ 
sor Herminio Traviesas claims, 
“The country is still puritanical after 
all.” n 


Nancy Debevoise is a media consul¬ 
tant and free-lance writer. 
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An inquiry into the arts and crafts of 
filmmaking through interview semi¬ 
nars between Fellows and prominent 
filmmakers held at Grey stone, under 
the auspices of The American Film 
Institute’s Center for Advanced Film 
Studies. This educational series is di¬ 
rected by James Powers. 

Billy Wilder movies get the kind of critical 
descriptions—sardonic, cynical, caustic, 
ironic—that other movies not only don’t 
get but don’t even aspire to. The sardonic 
movie is a genre that runs against the grain 
of American optimism, and Wilder is droll 
enough to deny that his movies even belong 
in that genre. When a journalist once 
asked if he really believed mankind was 
basically corrupt, Wilder replied: “Not at 
all. Where’d you get that view? Haven’t 
you seen The Sound of Music ? ’ ’ 

But if the sardonic view of life has no 
strong American tradition, it does have a 
distinguished European one, with practi¬ 
tioners like Voltaire, Swift, and Wilde. It 
also has a Jewish tradition, a time-honored 
means of surviving a bad lot with good 
humor. And Wilder, both European and 
Jewish, has transplanted his wit to Ameri¬ 
can films, merged it with that of screen¬ 
writers like I. A.L. Diamond, and pro¬ 
duced a palatable species—a sardonic 
movie that doesn’t send you out feeling 
bad. (Wilder’s choice of performers has 
something to do with the results: Marilyn 
Monroe, Jack Lemmon, and Shirley 
MacLaine are too likable to leave a bitter 
aftertaste.) 

The Wilder movie has its origins in Wil¬ 
der’s own barbed personality; he has a 
mind, William Holden is supposed to have 
once said, full of razor blades. The cutting 
wit, on and off the screen, is a Wilder 
staple, and Hollywood is full of Boswells 
who collect Wilder witticisms. A sampler: 
To his wife-to-be—“I’d worship the 
ground you walk on if you lived in a better 
neighborhood.” To Walter Matthau, after 
a take for The Fortune Cookie —“That’s 
fine. We are on the track of something 
absolutely mediocre.” To his cameraman, 


after asking him to shoot a scene out of 
focus—“I want you to win the best foreign 
picture award.” To Sam Goldwynafter 
being asked to arbitrate a point on an Otto 
Preminger picture—“I’m sorry, Sam, but 
I wouldn’t dare disagree with Otto. I still 
have relatives in Germany.” And a line 
often attributed to Robert Benchley—“Let 
me get out of these wet clothes and into a 
dry martini.” 

Wilder’s own origins suggest a source 
for his bristling view of things. He was 
born in Vienna in 1906, the son of a hotel 
owner who was restless enough to find time 
for other businesses, including a trout 
hatchery. Wilder was sent to the Univer¬ 
sity of Vienna to fulfill his father’s hopes 
for a son who would take up law. But 
Wilder, unimpressed with university life 
or the dry confines of law, left after a year 
and turned to the more gamy life of a 
reporter for a Vienna newspaper. 

He soon settled in Berlin, wrote for a 
tabloid, and turned out unproduced 
scripts. He finally sold one, so the story 
goes, to a cuckolding producer momentar¬ 
ily hiding in Wilder’s room. This was 
1929—Wilder was only twenty-three—and 
in the next four years he collaborated on 
the screenplays for a dozen films. 

With the rise of Hitler, Wilder found it 
prudent to move to Paris and finally to 
settle in Hollywood, with little money and 
less English. “Well,” he once told an inter¬ 
viewer, “let’s say I knew a dozen words the 
Production Code wouldn’t tolerate.” En¬ 
glish came rapidly and after a time so did 
the writing jobs, including work with the 
incomparable Ernst Lubitsch. (The collab¬ 
oration produced Ninotchka in 1939.) 

But Wilder’s work as a director didn’t 
start until 1942 with The Major and the 
Minor. The screenplay was by Wilder and 
Charles Brackett, and the pair launched 
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an association that produced The Lost 
Weekend, A Foreign Affair, and Sunset 
Boulevard. 

In the forties, while Wilder’s reputation 
rose, I. A.L. Diamond was laboring in the 
vineyards as a staff writer for various stu¬ 
dios, including MGM and Paramount. 
There was standout work, like Howard 
Hawks’s Monkey Business , in which Ben 
Hecht and Charles Lederer also had a 
hand. But it was not till the mid-fifties that 
Wilder and Diamond joined wits. Wilder 
caught some skits by Diamond, appreci¬ 
ated the crackling humor, and arranged a 
partnership that still thrives. 

Diamond himself is a native of Rumania. 
He studied journalism at Columbia, wrote 
humorous sketches for a college periodical, 
discovered his calling, and went to Holly¬ 
wood. (There are conflicting stories on the 
origins of the initials “I.A.L.,” but Dia¬ 
mond says they stand for nothing. He was 
christened Itek, later changed it to Isa- 
dore, and Wilder calls him “Iz.”) 

Their first film together was Love in the 
Afternoon , an unexpectedly blithe love 
story with shades of Lubitsch. The caustic 
wit that has identified the partnership took 
root with films like Some Like It Hot and 
The Apartment, though they are always 
ready to defy expectation, as with77*e Pri¬ 
vate Life of Sherlock Holmes , an affection¬ 
ate tribute to a favorite Wilder character. 
Their most recent film, The FrontPage —a 
film that seems endlessly remakable—led 
Vincent Canby to remark that the collabo¬ 
rators “have a special (and, to my mind, 
very appealing) appreciation for vulgar, 
brilliant con artists of monumental tacki¬ 
ness.” That appreciation is a rare com¬ 
modity in Hollywood, which aspires to 
tasteful uplift even while toying with vul¬ 
garity. 

Wilder-Diamond films don’t always 
meet their own aspirations, and at least one 
critic has complained that the films don’t 
have the courage of their cynicism—sugar, 
he noted, creeps in. But at least the direc¬ 
tion is clear. “In a world all too obsessively 
infected with the cult of ghastly good 
taste,” the Times of London once observed, 
“thank heavens for Mr. Billy Wilder.” 
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Wilder directing Carol Burnett in 
The Front Page, third film version of 
the Hecht-Mac Arthur play. 


Diamond and Wilder on the set of 
The FrontPage. Their collabora¬ 
tions often extend beyond the writing 
stage. 


Question: You two have collaborated for an un¬ 
usually long time, considering the high divorce rate 
of writer-director relationships. To put it simply, 
how do you two work together? 

Wilder: I imagine the collaboration between a di¬ 
rector and writer varies. In the old days, some 
directors got a script handed to them on Friday and 
had to start shooting on Monday. But Mr. Dia¬ 
mond and I—and my former collaborators, Charles 
Brackett and Raymond Chandler—had a special 
kind of arrangement, since I myself started as a 
writer and still regard myself as a writer. So, don’t 
take our way of working as something that is nor¬ 
mal. In fact, I think it’s rather abnormal, because 
from the day we sit down to start working on the 
screenplay until the time the picture is reviewed by 
Vincent Canby in New York, we’re always to¬ 
gether. 

Diamond: You obviously have to differentiate 
among directors who are just directors, directors 
who are also producers, and directors who are also 
writers. I think a normal course of events, if you 
sell a story or are assigned to a story, is to work first 
with a producer, and only when he was satisfied 
would the director come in. 

Wilder: I’m asked all the time: When there are two 
names or three names on a screenplay, does one 
write one scene and the other another scene, and 



then do you meet every Tuesday and compare? Or 
does one write the action and the other write the 
dialogue? I’m already very gratified if anybody 
asks that question, because most people think the 
actors make up the words. But in our case it’s very 
prosaic; it sounds very dull. 

We meet at, say, 9:30 in the morning and open 
-shop, like bank tellers, and we sit there in one 
room. We read Hollywood Reporter and Variety , 
exchange the trades, and then we just stare at each 
other. Sometimes nothing happens. Sometimes it 
goes on until 12:30, and then I’ll ask him, “How 
about a drink?” And he nods, and then we have a 
drink and go to lunch. Or sometimes we come full 
of ideas. This is not the muse coming through the 
windows and kissing our brows. It’s very hard 
work, and having done both, I tell you that direct¬ 
ing is a pleasure and writing is a drag. Directing can 
become difficult, but it is a pleasure because you 
have something to work with. You can put the 
camera here or there; you can interpret the scene 
this way or that way; the readings can be such or 
such. But writing is just an empty page. You start 
with nothing, absolutely nothing, and I think writ¬ 
ers are vastly underrated and underpaid. It is to¬ 
tally impossible to make a great picture out of a 
lousy script. It is impossible, though, for a medio¬ 
cre director to screw up a great script altogether. 

Diamond: A writer named Hal Kanter once wrote a 
monologue for Groucho Marx which had the fol¬ 
lowing line: “Who needs writers? Give me a com¬ 
petent director and two intelligent actors, and at the 
end of eight weeks I will show you three of the most 
nervous people you ever saw.” 

Question: Could you take one of your original films, 
say The Apartment , and trace its origins—where 
the idea came from, the problems in writing it? 

Wilder: The genesis of The Apartment I remember 
very, very vividly. I saw David Lean’s Brief En¬ 
counter, which was based on a one-act play by 
Noel Coward, and in the play Trevor Howard was 
the leading man. A married man has an affair with a 
married woman, and he uses the apartment of a 
chum of his for sexual purposes. I always had it in 
the back of my mind that the friend of Trevor 
Howard’s, who only appears in one or two tiny 
scenes, who comes back home and climbs into the 
warm bed the lovers have just left, would make a 
very interesting character. I made some notes, and 
years later, after we had finished Some Like It Hot , 
we wanted to make another picture with Jack Lem¬ 
mon. I dug out this notion, and we just sat down 
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and started to talk about the character, started the 
structure, started the three acts, started the other 
characters, started to elaborate on the theme, and 
when we had enough we just suggested it to Mr. 
Lemmon and to Walter Mirisch and United Art¬ 
ists. 

Diamond: We had the character and the situation, 
but we didn’t have a plot until there was a local 
scandal. An agent who was having an affair with a 
client was shot by the woman’s husband. But the 
interesting thing was that he was using the apart¬ 
ment of one of the underlings at the agency. That 
was what gave us the relationship—somebody who 
was using somebody lower than he in a big com¬ 
pany, using his apartment. 

Wilder: In those days it was a very, very risque 
project. Today, of course, it would be considered a 
Disney picture. 

Diamond: I also remember some construction 
problems. There was one point in the second act 


where Billy kept saying, “The construction is 
humpbacked.” He meant that we were faced with 
two exposure scenes back to back. In one scene 
Fred MacMurray’s secretary gives away to his 
wife that he is having an affair. This is immediately 
followed by a scene in which the guys who had been 
thrown out of the apartment give away to the girl’s 
brother-in-law that she’s staying with Lemmon. 
Those scenes came back to back, and Billy kept 
saying, “It’s humpbacked. It’s humpbacked.” But 
it was the only way we could arrive economically at 
the third act. 

Wilder: But nobody notices any more because neat 
constructions are out. Third acts are out. Payoffs 
are out. Jokes don’t have toppers. They just have 
an interesting straight line, and let the audience 
write its own toppers. We come from a whole dif¬ 
ferent school. A comedy like Shampoo I don’t 
think was constructed at all. What makes it suc¬ 
cessful, I guess, is that it’s slapped together with 
verve and overt language and naked behinds and 
God knows what. It is a kind of super gusto, sex 
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chutzpah, whatever you want to cfa.ll it, that makes 
it come off. It’s not constructed in the way we 
learned. But if you come now with any kind of 
experience in that direction—I’ve been at it for 
forty years—construction is frowned upon, it’s not 
being done, it’s old-fashioned. I guess it is, but 
that’s the way we’ve been doing it, and that’s the 
way we’re going to do it until they take the cameras 
away. The idea that people in a picture can sit 
around a campfire and break wind and scream for 
fifteen minutes seems very strange to us. 

Diamond 1 : Everybody in this room, I am sure, can 
quote half a dozen good lines from Casablanca , 
from Ninotchka , from The Maltese Falcon , and 
any number of other pictures. Now, you know 
what got the two big laughs in Shampoo ....I think 
this is hardly a substitute for wit, except among 
eleven-year-olds when if you say a dirty line it’s 
considered daring. But it doesn’t put very much of 
a premium on writing clever dialogue. 

Wilder: But Shampoo had an absolutely marvelous 
idea, the ambulatory hairdresser with the penis 
hairdryer under his belt, chugging around Beverly 
Hills, and it had those couple of dirty lines. “Hey, 
have you seen Shampoo ?” “Does she really say 
that?” “Yeah.” “I’ve got to see that.” People wait 
for that, and then they leave. But it did have a 
showmanship idea, and it did have Warren Beatty. 
He was just right for the part, and the movie came 
at the right time. But I would be embarrassed to 
write it. I personally would be embarrassed to go to 
Julie Christie and say, “Here’s the dialogue for 
tomorrow.” I would run and hide somewhere. 

Question: Do you tend to have a star in mind when 
you’re writing a script? In The Apartment you 
wanted Lemmon, and I suppose you adapted your 
dialogue to his personality. 

Diamond: I’d say that most of the time we have 
known pretty early on in the script who was going 
to be in the picture, which of course makes it much 
more comfortable for the writer. 

Wilder: In Some Like It Hot we were way into the 
script when we found out that Marilyn Monroe was 
available and wanted to do the picture. I think, as a 
rule, it’s bad to tell the actors, “I’m doing some¬ 
thing for you and only you can play it.” They don’t 
like that. You just say, “I know that you can do it. 
You can interpret it because you can play any¬ 
thing.’ ’ They love to hear that. 

Diamond: In the old studio days you would start out 
writing a comedy for Cary Grant, and you would 
wind up with Robert Hutton. 

Question: You made two films with Monroe. What 
was your experience working with her? 

Wilder: My God, I think there have been more 


books on Marilyn Monroe than on World War II, 
and there’s a great similarity. It was not easy. It 
was hell. But it was well worth it once you got it on 
the screen. I’ve forgotten the trouble I had, and the 
times I thought, this picture will never be finished. 
It’s all forgotten once the picture is done. The 
beauty of working with actors—not just Monroe— 
is that you’re not married to them. The whole damn 
thing lasts twelve, fourteen, maybe sixteen weeks. 
That’s why I admire so greatly Fellini, because he 
lives with actors for three years. Or Bertolucci. My 
God, to be with the same actor or actress for three 
years—it’s not easy. 

Diamond: I think that the most interesting trend in 
movies today is that they are starting to kill actors 
on the screen—the so-called snuff film. I think it’s 
the greatest development in films. You finish the 
picture, finish the actor, and that’s it! 

Wilder: But the way it is here in Hollywood, 
they’re killing the director. 

Question: Do you assume a kind of role with an 
actor? 

Wilder: It’s every kind of role. It depends what the 
actor or actress will respond to. I can become a 
masochist. I can become the Marquis de Sade. I 
can become a midwife. I can become Otto Premin¬ 
ger. I can do all sorts of things. It depends on what 
will work on actors. They’re all very different. 

Question: How do you decide what method to use? 

Wilder: To begin with, I stay away as far as possi¬ 
ble. It never gets too friendly because it’s just not 
good: Other actors sense there’s a little clique. I 
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remember that I was once making a picture with 
Marlene Dietrich and Jean Arthur, A Foreign Af¬ 
fair. I had known Marlene from Germany before I 
ever came to this country, when I was a newspa¬ 
perman in Berlin, and we were very friendly. In the 
middle of shooting, one midnight, the doorbell 
rang, and there was Jean Arthur, absolutely fren¬ 
zied, with eyes bulging, and in back of her was her 
husband, Frank Ross. I said, “What is it, Jean?” 
She said, “What did you do with my close-up?” I 
said, “What close-up?” She said, “The close-up 
where I look so beautiful.” I said, “What do you 
mean, what did I do with it?” She said, “You 
burned it. Marlene told you to bum that close-up. 
She does not want me to look good.” This is typi¬ 
cal. It’s a little insane asylum, and they are all 
inmates. 

Question: To get back to your collaboration, how 
detailed is your treatment before you start writing 
the dialogue? 

Wilder: The treatment? There is no treatment. We 
just start right off. There is no outline, no first 
treatment, which has to be done very often, I imag¬ 
ine, if you need financing. We just start right off 
with scene one, and since we are on the film set all 
the time, there is no “Slow fade-in, camera tip¬ 
toes”—none of that. Just “day” or “night,” not 
even “morning” or “evening.” Just “day” or 
“night” so that the cameraman knows how to light 
it, because he can’t light “evening” anyway. 
There’s a minimum of those fancy descriptions. 

Diamond: It’s different if you’re trying to sell a 
script. Naturally, you’re going to want to try to 
make it as readable as possible. You will throw in a 
lot of camera directions. When directors tell inter¬ 



viewers, “The minute I get on the set I throw away 
the script,” what they mean is that they pay no 
attention to the camera directions, because they’re 
not going to pan when you say so. 

Wilder: I find with young writers, and some of them 
with very, very good ideas, that they get lost, un¬ 
necessarily so, in technical descriptions of which 
they know very little. Nobody will say, “This is a 
great screenwriter because he always has the cam¬ 
era angles.” Just have good characters and good 
scenes and something that plays. The camera tech¬ 
nique, that is secondary. Writers from the theater 
and directors from the theater who come from New 
York are very camera-conscious, and the writers 
will give you minute description, and directors will 
get on the dolly and they will swish around and up 
and down. They are afraid that the scene will be too 
stagy. There’s no such thing. 

Diamond: I think most young directors today, if 
you offered them the choice between a good script 
and a zoom lens, would take the zoom lens. 

Wilder: Take away the zoom lens. Just don’t let 
them have it. 

Diamond: Look at an older director like Stanley 
Kubrick, who is no longer twenty-six years old. 
Barry Lyndon must have twenty scenes in which 
the camera started close and then zoomed back. If 
you do it twice in a picture it may be effective, but 
there it became monotonous. He is a marvelous 
still photographer, but you have to keep some dy¬ 
namics of film in mind. There were scenes as beau¬ 
tiful as anything I’ve ever seen in my life, but any 
time you’re sitting in the theater and saying, “Gee, 
isn’t that a great shot,” then you’re not involved in 
the story. I think it was Penelope Gilliatt who said a 
few years ago, “Movies have now reached the 
same stage as sex: It’s all technique and no feel¬ 
ing.” 

Wilder: She was speaking for herself, I’m sure. 

Question: How involved do you get, Mr. Diamond, 
in casting and other matters after the script is done? 

Diamond: Oh, I throw out ideas, and sometimes 
they’re listened to and sometimes they’re not. 

Wilder: He is in my office at all times, except when 
I cast the starlets who don’t wind up with the part. 


Wilder’s inspiration for The Apart¬ 
ment was the predicament of a minor 
character in Brief Encounter. Here 
seen is Jack Lemmon. 
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Now tell me, is this a seminar of various special¬ 
ists? In other words, you’re not all going to be 
cardiac. Some are going to be nose, throat, and ear. 
If I had a son or daughter who wanted to go into the 
business, I would say, ‘The way things are going, 
go into special effects or become a stunt man.” 
Special effects—with the need for bigger and bigger 
fish—would be a safe field, I think. No, maybe a 
lawyer is better. 

Question: Mr. Diamond, have you ever collabo¬ 
rated in any way on the direction? 

Wilder: Oh, he collaborates with me all the time. 
He just doesn’t get the credit for it. 

Diamond: No. I’ll give you an example of two 
persons who used to direct together: Norman Pan¬ 
ama and Melvin Frank. But they had a rule: Only 
one of them was allowed to talk to the actors. They 
might consult on the sidelines, but always it was 
one man in charge. No, we don’t co-direct. I may 
sit on the sidelines, and I may make a suggestion 
occasionally, but I stay out. 

Question: Do you have any ambition to direct a film 
yourself? 

Diamond: Not really. 

Wilder: If they give you a zoom lens? No, he is a 
very elegant man, and he just does not want to get 
that close to actors. I have to go into the cage, and 
he’s outside. 

Diamond: Speaking of zoom lenses, Billy’s cutter 
at Paramount was an associate producer on most of 
his pictures, and he was once lent out to a young 
director who was making his first picture. He was a 
stage director, and he sat on the set every day, and 
one day he prepared the following scene: Two 
persons are sitting on a couch talking, and the 
woman is smoking a cigarette. The idea was to 
zoom in on the cigarette in her mouth, pan down 
with it as she put it in an ashtray, and then as she 
picks her hand up come back and continue the 
dialogue. The cutter watched this all morning, and 
finally he went to the director and said, “What is 
the point of this? Is the cigarette poisoned? Is she a 
spy and there’s a secret message in the filter?” The 
director could not answer. The point was that he 
had come from the stage, and he wanted to prove to 
everybody that he could use a camera. Ultimately, 
that scene was never in the picture, and the director 
never talked to the cutter again because he had 
been caught being completely self-indulgent. 

Wilder: Not only didn’t it prove anything, but the 
power of the camera is such that if you have a 
moment like that audiences get curious, restless. 
They think that there must be a reason for it; other¬ 
wise he wouldn’t show it. They’re very, very sharp 
now. They watch everything. 


Marilyn Monroe and Tom Ewell ca¬ 
vort in The Seven Year Itch. Wilder 
claims censorship hampered the 
making of the film. 


Diamond: In Alice Doesn't Live Here Anymore , 
Martin Scorsese also has a very busy camera. 
There’s one scene where two people are sitting in a 
booth in a restaurant talking to each other, and the 
camera goes 180 degrees to the right, then it comes 
back 135 degrees to the left, then it goes 90 degrees 
to the right. None of this is for any reason at all, 
except that he didn’t trust the words in the scene. I 
guess he felt that unless he was engaged in some 
sort of busywork he wasn’t directing. He didn’t 
have the courage to let the camera stay in one place 
and let the scene play. 

Wilder: It’s especially the curse of stage directors. 
They take a play and say, “Now we’re going to 
open it up.” They have a very good scene in a living 
room that has played six hundred times on Broad¬ 
way. But for the picture they take the people out 
and put them on the roof garden, then they take 
them downstairs, then into the drugstore, and it’s 
still the same scene. 

One of the best scenes I’ve ever seen in a picture 
was between Marlon Brando and Rod Steiger in On 
the Waterfront. They are sitting in a cab, not even a 
transparency in back to save money. Venetian 
blinds in a New York cab. The two brothers were 
talking, especially Brando. The scene was beauti¬ 
ful and very well written, and it lasted seven min¬ 
utes. No cut, no close-ups, no nothing. One of the 
great scenes, because you were involved. But I’m 
not going to like the scene any better if they sud¬ 
denly got up and walked out somewhere. 

Diamond: The tip-off is usually in the middle of a 
scene when somebody says, “Let’s get some air.” 

Wilder: I ran into Scorsese New Year’s Eve, and 
he had just done Taxi Driver. We talked about a 
half hour, and he was talking about simplifying, 
simplifying. It’s like with a young colt: You have to 
put the blinkers on him. He’s going to calm down, 
and he’s going to be fine. He’s a very fine talent. 
There is a whole group of young directors who are 
just absolutely marvelous. 

Question: For instance? 

Wilder: I’m omitting now the established ones like 
Arthur Penn or Mike Nichols. But I think Harold 
Ashby is very, very fine. I think Bertolucci is mar¬ 
velous. There are twenty I could mention quickly. 

Diamond: Certainly, Francis Ford Coppola, Wil¬ 
liam Friedkin, Steven Spielberg are as technically 
accomplished as any director in the business. 






Wilder: Coppola is marvelous. I think that 
Coppola’s Godfather, Part II is certainly among 
the five best American pictures ever made. In exe¬ 
cution, in perception, I thought it was an absolute 
masterpiece. On my list of the unforgettable ones, 
it’s way up there. 

Question: What are some others? 

Wilder: Oh, there are many. There’s Grand Illu¬ 
sion, Best Years of Our Lives , Bridge on the River 
Kwai, Maltese Falcon , The Informer . And some 
of the old German pictures, some of the Murnau 
pictures. But for a man like Coppola, who had 
made only four or five pictures, it was an outstand¬ 
ing achievement. It was just a very mature work of 
a very mature man. 

Question: Speaking of a busy camera, Mr. Dia¬ 
mond, what did you think of Citizen Kane the first 
time you saw it? 

Diamond: I was very impressed, but that was not a 
busy camera. That was a very quiet camera. Take 
Stagecoach. I don’t think John Ford moved his 
camera once in the whole picture. There was one 
pan shot, but what a hell of an effective shot it was. 
He’s shooting down on the stagecoach on the floor 
of the valley, and suddenly he pans over and there’s 
an Indian watching from a bluff. That’s the only 
time the camera moved. Lots of action, lots of 
excitement, no camera movement. He made his 
actors come to the camera. 

Wilder: But, you see, in making pictures—I’m not 
talking now about directing pictures—it’s not how 
you are photographing. It is the juxtaposition of the 
various shots that you make. It is the scissors that 
make the picture, the cut. Alfred Hitchcock is 
certainly a tremendous influence on picturemak¬ 
ing, but, once in a while, he indulged. He said he 
was going to make a picture called Rope and that it 
would have seven or nine setups in the whole pic¬ 
ture. It was absolute, total nonsense. He would 
wind up on the back of somebody’s dark suit, and 
the next reel would start. They had to rehearse and 
rehearse. Every ten days they would get one whole 
reel, and they would collapse in exhaustion. But 
why not cut? This is writing the Lord’s Prayer on 
the head of a pin. What is he trying to prove? 
Battleship Potemkin , that is movies. It’s what fol¬ 
lows what. This is where we have it all over the 
theater. 

Question: After working on a script, have you ever 
found yourself on a set improvising dialogue or 
departing from the script when something doesn’t 
work? 

Diamond: Never, never, never. 

Wilder: We should have, maybe. Totally impro¬ 
vise, no. But sometimes we sense that it does not 


work, and we withdraw into a corner and rewrite a 
little or do something during lunchtime. But to sit 
there for half a day and then kind of slap it together, 
no, never. 

Diamond: If you ever listen to actors talk, you will 
not improvise. When Howard Hawks was making 
Man's Favorite Sport? and Hatari , all the publicity 
said he was improvising on the set. What was hap¬ 
pening was that he would come on the set in the 
morning and say to the actors, “Now you say 
something to her, and she says something to you, 
and then you try to kiss her, and she slaps your 
face.” But in his back pocket he’d have four pages 
that were written by Charlie Lederer or somebody 
else. The actors didn’t know where the scene was 
going, but he knew exactly where it was going. 
During rehearsal he’d gradually work the lines 
around to what was written in the script. Ingmar 
Bergman has said, “Before I can improvise, I have 
to write it.” There is no such thing, despite John 
Cassavetes. 

Wilder: The best example is Chorus Line in New 
York. They were improvising, but they had two 
writers there, and they were taking the words 
down, taping it all, and distilling it. I imagine at the 
first performance, the first time they started impro¬ 
vising, Chorus Line was not what it is today. 

Diamond: The real improviser is the writer. By the 
time you’ve gotten to shooting a scene he may have 
written it fifteen different ways. Now, that’s ob¬ 
viously much more economical than waiting until 
you get on the set with electricians standing around 
to start to improvise. Then you cannot keep all 
your options open, because if you shoot one scene 
two ways you’d have to shoot the following scene 
four ways and the following scene eight ways. Rob¬ 
ert Altman is another man who has no respect for 
words. The critics rave about the overlapping dia¬ 
logue, but the fact of the matter is that nobody has 
anything worth saying in the first place, which is the 
only time you can afford to overlap dialogue. He 
may shoot an eight-hour picture like Nashville and 
cut it down to two-and-a-half hours, but this is not 
the normal way to make pictures, and it’s not a very 
feasible way. Elaine May has now worked over two 
years on a picture called Mikey and Nicky. She’s 
exposed over a million feet of film. The studio 
finally had to go to court to take it away from her, 
because she’s never going to finish. 

Wilder: Maybe they could latch it on to Casanova . 

Diamond: I’ll give you another example of impro¬ 
vising on the set. This one happened to me in the 
old days. A director was shooting, and he didn’t 
like the ending of a scene. But in a later scene in the 
script there was a tag line he did like, so he simply 
stole the tag line and put it in the early scene, 
figuring he’d worry about the later scene when he 
came to it. What he neglected to notice was that 
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Jack Lemmon and Tony Curtis in 
Some Like It Hot. A ‘ ( hook f ’ was 
necessary to keep them in disguise. 


there was a plot point in that line—it’s a revelation 
that required an immediate reaction from the char¬ 
acters. So, what happened on the screen was this: 
A revelation is made, twenty minutes go by, and 
nobody pays any attention to it. Then suddenly 
they react to it. The director had stolen a line from 
one part of the script and put it in another, and he 
hadn’t stopped to think it all out. 

Somebody once asked Dick Brooks, a writer- 
director, “The night before you shoot a scene, do 
you sit down with the script and figure out the 
angles and all that?’’ He said, “I sit down with the 
script not to figure out the angles. By now I may 
have written eight versions of that scene, but I look 
at it once more just to make sure there isn’t a ninth 
version somewhere that I’ve overlooked.’’ The 
stuff that goes into the wastebasket is the improvi¬ 
sation. 

Wilder: I remember what made me decide early on 
that some day I should try to be a director. I had 
written a picture in Germany for the old UFA 
company. In one scene something was going on in a 
nightclub where undesirable elements were to be 
kept out. A big sign outside said, “Shoes and ties 
obligatory.” There were two doormen looking to 
see that people had shoes and ties. One of the gags 
was that a man with a long beard appears, and the 
doorman stops him and looks under the beard to 
see if the guy has a tie. Later I went to see the 
picture, and I found that the director gave that 
actor a little goatee. There was nothing to lift and 
look under. But he kept that joke because he 
thought it was still going to be funny, but it was not. 

Diamond: I once wrote a scene that took place in 
the Guggenheim Museum, and at the time I was 
writing it I had no idea what the exhibit would be 
when we finally got around to shooting it. I just 
said, “It’s an op art show, and two characters are 
standing in front of a geometric painting, and one 
says to the other, T bet he cheated and used a 
ruler.’ ” Just a throwaway line to get the scene 
started. The film crew gets to the museum six 
months later, and now there’s a sculpture show. 
The scene opens and you see somebody standing in 
front of a piece of round sculpture, saying, “I bet 
he cheated and used a ruler.” It occurred to no- 


Barbara Stanwyck , Fred MacMurray , 
and Edward G. Robinson in 
Double Indemnity. A TV version dis¬ 
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Alcoholic Ray Milland and bartender 
Howard Da Silva in The Lost Week¬ 
end. Wilder won Oscars for direction 
and writing , Milland for acting. 



body on the set—the director, the actor, the script 
girl—that somebody should have said, “Wait a 
minute. This line is wrong now. We either have to 
change it or throw it out altogether.” But this is 
what happens when people stick too literally to the 
script. 

Wilder: It is respect for the written word, and you 
should be very proud. 

Diamond: But I think today there’s probably more 
respect for writing than any time in the history of 
the industry. 

Wilder: Absolutely. 

Diamond: Yet I see something happening: Not 
many people are interested in just writing any 
more. They see it as a stepping stone toward direct¬ 
ing. This is as if every composer said to himself, 
“It’s Bernstein and Previn who get the publicity. If 
I can just knock off a piece maybe they’ll let me 
conduct it.” But writing is a discipline in itself. It 
may have something to do with directing, and it 
may not. But today the young are primarily inter¬ 
ested in directing, because, let’s face it, there’s 
more recognition for the director than for the 
writer. I hate to see that happen because there are 
never enough good writers. 


Question: But the writer faces the obstacles of 
being underrated and underpaid, of not having the 
kind of ego support that a director has. 

Diamond: I think financially the writer is in a very 
strong position today. In the old days you could not 
sell an original screenplay unless it was for a West¬ 
ern at Republic. It was all either books or plays or 
scripts written by contract writers at the studios. A 
good original screenplay can now command tre¬ 
mendous sums of money. I think it is more wide 
open than it ever was. 

Wilder: This is illustrated by Lucky Lady , the fol¬ 
low-up to American Graffiti. My suggestion is that 
you cannot just free-lance and hop around town. 
You have to latch on to a director with whom you 
work most of the time or, preferably, continuously. 
But it’s very, very difficult to do that. It’s tougher, 
believe me, to get on in a director-writer relation¬ 
ship than in one’s marriage. Somebody asked me 
one day, “Is it important for a director to know 
how to write?” It’s not important. It’s important 
for a director to know how to read. When you find a 
director who knows how to read, who asks the 
proper questions, who is not ashamed to say, “I 
don’t get the meaning of this scene,” instead of just 
going off on location and shooting something con¬ 
trary to what you wanted to express in that scene, 
then hold.on to him. And if you’re good I’m sure he 
will hold on to you because good writers are rare. 

Question: Mr. Wilder, have you found the dual role 
of producer and director too much for one man? 

Wilder: It is too much if it’s just the two of us. But 
within a big studio—let’s say Universal with the 
black tower knesset —all their executives and 
executive executives have to contribute, too. I’m 
not going to go through contracts with actors and 
conditions. Let them worry about that. That is not 
producing. There have been some creative produc¬ 
ers— I mean a Selznick, a Goldwyn, a Thalberg, 
and now, I imagine, a Bob Evans. But nowadays a 
producer is usually a man who knew a second 
cousin of a reader who got hold of an unfinished 
book at Random House about a big fish off 
Martha’s Vineyard, and for some reason or other 
his brother-in-law gave him $10,000, and he put it 
down, and now suddenly he had the rights for Jaws , 
and owning that he became a producer. 

Question: What was your role as producer in Some 
Like It Hot? 

Wilder: I had the final say on the making of the 
picture, the cutting, the casting, and whatever. 
There was one less nose sticking in my pie. I would 
be perfectly willing to welcome a producer who 
added to the picture, but there are very few. Most 
producers make you feel that if they weren’t quite 
that busy and not quite that involved in six enor¬ 
mous projects which were going to revolutionize 
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the cinema, they could write the movie better, they 
could direct it better, they could possibly act in it, 
they could compose. The truth is that if they can’t 
write it, can’t direct it, don’t know how to write a 
note of music, can’t act, can’t do anything, then 
they become the overseer of it all. 

Diamond: It’s much easier to make six pictures at a 
time than just to make one picture, because you 
have no real responsibility. You talk to somebody 
for an hour and you say, “Go and develop it.” 
Someone is left with the mess to clean up while 
you’re busy with something else. 

Wilder: And it’s even easier, if you’re the head of 
the studio, to make twenty pictures. It’s as if you 
were standing around the roulette table, and you’ve 
got twenty chips. One or two of those chips are 
going to be winners. Now, we have one miserable 
chip, and we play it and if that doesn’t come off we 
are just out for a year and a half. We are there with 
egg on our face. 

I once talked to a top executive at Columbia, a 
friend of mine, who said, “You always look at me 
with a kind of peculiar glance. You always wonder 
how the hell I deserve $5,000 a week.” And I said, 
“Sam, that’s right. It has crossed my mind.” He 
said, “Look, the trick is the following: The studio 
executives will send down to my office ten projects 
that they are planning to do. They’re not quite sure 
whether or not to do those ten projects. And I’ll 
say, ‘No,’ to every one of them. Always, ‘No,’ 
because nine out of ten are going to be stinkers. 
One will be a big hit, but the executives will be so 
ecstatic about that one they will forget that I said, 
‘No,’ to it, too. So I just go on and say, ‘No,’ 
because how wrong can I be by saying ‘No,’ when 
ninety percent of the pictures lose money?” 

Question: You mentioned Some Like It Hot. How 
did the idea of dressing up two men as women 
develop? 

Wilder: Very early in the structure of that picture 
my friend Mr. Diamond very rightly said, “We 
have to find the hammerlock. We have to find the 
ironclad thing so that these guys trapped in 
women’s clothes cannot just take the wigs off and 
say, ‘Look, I’m a guy.’ It has to be a question of life 
and death.” And that’s where the idea for the St. 
Valentine’s Day murder came. If they got out of 
the women’s clothes they would be killed by the A1 
Capone gang. That was the important invention. 
When we started working on the picture I had a 
discussion with David O. Selznick, who was a very 
fine producer, and I very briefly told him the plot. 
He said, “You mean there’s going to be machine 
guns and shooting and killing and blood?” I said, 
“Sure.” He said, “It’s not going to be funny. No 
comedy can survive that kind of brutal reality.” 
But that’s what made the picture. The two men 
were on the spot, and we kept them on the spot until 
the very end. 


Question: Did you have problems casting those two 
roles? 

Diamond: The first person we wanted was Jack 
Lemmon, but he was then under contract to Co¬ 
lumbia, and the first actor we actually signed was 
Tony Curtis because we felt he could play both 
parts in an emergency. United Artists felt that we 
needed a big box-office name and that Lemmon 
wasn’t big enough. They suggested that Mr. Wilder 
see Frank Sinatra. He made a lunch date with him 
and Sinatra never showed up, which may be one of 
the luckiest things that could have happened to us. 
At this point we got Marilyn Monroe, and the 
studio no longer felt the need for another big name. 
Then we signed Jack. 

Wilder: If you hit on a thing which works, there’s 
that snowball effect of laughter. You get the audi¬ 
ence in that rare mood when everything is funny, 
and you don’t need big stars. The best example of a 
similar picture to Some Like It Hot is M*A*S*H. 
There were no big stars in M*A*S*H then. It’s just 
one of those pictures that lends itself to two hours 
of increasing fun. The audience doesn’t have a 
chance to sober up. The picture just keeps going 
and going. 

Question: One critic has discussed what he called 
the underlying homosexual motifs in Some Like It 
Hot. Are there any? 

Diamond: The whole trick in the picture is that, 
while the two were dressed in women’s clothes, 
their thinking processes were at all times a hundred 
percent male. When there was a slight aberration, 
like Lemmon getting engaged, it became twice as 
funny. But they were not camping it up. They never 
thought of themselves as women. Just for one mo¬ 
ment Lemmon forgot himself—that was all. The 
rest of the time, Curtis was out to seduce Monroe, 
no matter what clothes he was wearing. 

Wilder: But when he forgot himself it was not a 
homosexual relationship. It was just the idea of 
being engaged to a millionaire. It’s very appealing. 
You don’t have to be a homosexual. It’s security. 

Question: This raises a question of the handling of 
delicate themes. What problems did you have in 
The Seven Yearltchl 

Wilder: It was a nothing picture, and I’ll tell you 
why. It was a nothing picture because the picture 
should be done today without censorship. It was an 
awkward picture to make. Unless the husband, left 
alone in New York while the wife and kid are away 
for the summer, has an affair with that girl there’s 
nothing. But you couldn’t do that in those days, so I 
was just straitjacketed. It just didn’t come off one 
bit, and there’s nothing I can say about it except I 
wish I hadn’t made it. I wish I had the property 
now. 
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Question: You can be more explicit today, but at 
what point would you part from very explicit film¬ 
makers? 

Wilder: One can tackle more daring themes, and 
one can write dialogue without a straitjacket, 
whereas once if you wanted to call someone a son 
of a bitch you would have to say, “If he had a 
mother, she’d bark.” But I don’t think that we 
would ever write an out-and-out porno picture. The 
dialogue, for instance, in Shampoo —I don’t think 
that our minds work that way. 

Diamond: But it’s also, especially in comedy, al¬ 


most gratuitous. I think nudity hurts laughs. If 
you’re watching somebody’s boobs, you’re not lis¬ 
tening to the dialogue. I don’t think that any of the 
Lubitsch pictures or, say, Philadelphia Story 
would be any better or funnier if you saw Cary 
Grant and Katharine Hepburn in the nude. 

Wilder: Hepburn? Big laugh. 

Question: What about AvantiH Was there a strait- 
jacket problem? 

Wilder: Yes. Too mild, too soft, too gentle. Wejust 
missed on that. The picture was fifteen years too 
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late, if it should have been done at all. 

Diamond: I think if Peter Bogdanovich had done it 
it would have been called “A Tribute to Lubitsch,” 
just like What's Up , Doc? was a tribute to Howard 
Hawks. But if Howard Hawks had done What's 
Up , Doc? everyone would have said, “It’s old- 
fashioned and predictable.” 

Question: Was Ace in the Hole too late? 

Wilder: Too early. Somebody once said about 
showmanship: “Showmanship is to know what the 
audience wants before the audience knows what it 
wants.” You can miscalculate. 

Question: Was there a miscalculation with One , 
Two, Three ? 

Diamond: I think it was a flop because it was re¬ 
leased after the Berlin Wall incident: I think people 
suddenly no longer considered that subject very 
funny. The problem we ran into was that right in the 
middle of shooting the picture, the border was sud¬ 
denly closed. 

Wilder: The Communists started shooting people 
who wanted to get in and out of East Berlin, and it 
all ceased to be funny. 

Question: Was there any consideration of scrapping 
the picture? 


Gloria Swanson , as the demented 
former queen of the silent s in Sunset 
Boulevard, meets the press. 


Wilder: None at all. The studio had to recoup some 
of the money. There was no such thing as scrap¬ 
ping. Now there is. They ran into trouble with 
Robert DeNiro on Bogart Slept Here , and they 
just walked away from it. 

Question: You worked for Lubitsch. Were you in¬ 
fluenced by his style? 

Wilder: Certainly I was. But he died so young, and 
I only worked for him on two pictures. I wish I had 
had more time and that I could have studied under 
him for a longer period because he was a great 
director. He took the secret with him to his grave. 
People keep saying, not about me, but about other 
directors, “This is just like Lubitsch,” but it’s not 
Lubitsch. 

Question: In your visual style, you very often seem 
to concentrate on one particular object. For exam¬ 
ple, the filing cabinets in A Foreign Affair or the 
whiskey bottle and the light in The Lost Weekend. 
Is that element there from the very inception? 

Wilder: Sure, sure. When we constructed The 
Apartment , we knew we needed a scene in which 
Jack Lemmon realizes that Shirley MacLaine is the 
dame his boss, Fred MacMurray, does it to in his 
apartment. So, we go back and plant the little 
makeup mirror that he finds. When he has the 
promotion and buys himself the young executive 
black bowler hat, she lets him see himself in the 
mirror, and he suddenly realizes that’s the girl. But 
surely none of those things are improvised. It’s all 
calculated and planted. 

Question: Is there a source you care to pinpoint for 
your humor—your families? 

Diamond: No. My children are funny. I don’t think 
my parents were particularly funny. 

Wilder: And my brother is a dull son of a bitch. 

Question: When you worked in Germany, was the 
studio arrangement at UFA the same as its Ameri¬ 
can counterparts at the time? 

Wilder: No, it was very different. The studio itself 
was about ten miles outside of Berlin in what is now 
the eastern side of Berlin. But they had some 
smaller studios around town. The big company was 
UFA, but there were twelve other companies. 
There was no such thing as writers or directors 
under contract. There was no such thing as being 
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Wilder ran into problems of tempera¬ 
ment with Jean Arthur when he di¬ 
rected friend Marlene Dietrich in 
A Foreign Affair. 
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on the set as a writer while it was happening. It was 
too far out of town, and you didn’t have a car in 
those days. It was all quite different. It was all in 
the hands of Erich Pommer, who was the Thalberg 
of the UFA company, and there were some out¬ 
standing directors: Murnau, Fritz Lang, Robert 
Wiene, and G. W. Pabst. It was a director’s me¬ 
dium there. 

Question: Since 1950 not a great deal has been 
happening with German films. Do you have any 
explanation? 

Wilder: I understand that they are on their way 
back, but I haven’t seen many of the new films. But 
before it was just a desert. The decline started in 
1933 when Hitler came to power, and later people 
got out of the habit of seeing movies. There was 
very little money there except for some big Ameri¬ 
can pictures and some French pictures. Then they 
got into the porno rut. I understand that one com¬ 
pany made millions doing pornographic versions of 
all the Grimm Brothers fairy tales. You can imag¬ 
ine what the dwarfs were doing to Snow White. But 
now I understand that there are three or four young 
directors who do pictures on a much higher level. 
But no matter what, the German audiences are 
going to be standing around forty blocks to see 
Jaws. They used to go first to the German pictures, 
but now they’re waiting for the American pictures. 

Question: Closer to home, how did the script of 
Sunset Boulevard come about? 

Wilder: I was working with Mr. Brackett then, and 
he had an idea of doing a picture with a Hollywood 
background. I think originally we wanted Pola Ne¬ 
gri or Mary Pickford. Once we got hold of a charac¬ 
ter of the silent picture glamour star who had had it, 
a kind of female John Gilbert, whose career is 
finished with the advent of talkies but she still has 
the oil wells pumping and the house on Sunset 
Boulevard, then we started rolling. The characters 
of the writer and the director came after. 

Soon we had Gloria Swanson and Erich von 
Stroheim, and we had a whole slew of the old stars, 
H. B. Warner and Buster Keaton. The part of the 
writer, Joe Gillis, who becomes the gigolo there, 
was written for Montgomery Clift. But about two 
weeks before we started shooting, he sent his agent 
in, who said, “Mr. Montgomery Clift, the great 
New York actor, will not do the picture, because 
what would his fans think if he had an affair with a 
woman twice his age?” You would expect that 
from a Hollywood actor but not a serious actor. We 
were then confronted with what to do. It was too 
late to shelve the picture. So we took William Hol¬ 
den, who was playing second lieutenants in come¬ 
dies at that time. It had also been difficult to find 
stars to play in Double Indemnity —especially to 
find a leading man who would play a murderer. We 
went all the way down, actor after actor, until I 
finally wound up with Fred MacMurray, who told 


me, “For Christ’s sake, you’re making the mistake 
of your life. I’m a saxophone player. I can’t do it.” 

Question: Were you concerned in Sunset Boule¬ 
vard about having a dead narrator? 

Wilder: Yes, but that was the only way out. I shot a 
whole prologue, a whole reel—that and another 
reel of the ending to Double Indemnity have never 
been shown. The prologue was very well shot and 
quite effective. A corpse is brought into the morgue 
downtown—and I shot it there, too—and it’s the 
corpse of Holden. There are about six other 
corpses there under sheets. Through a trick we see 
through the sheets to the faces, and they are telling 
each other the events leading to their deaths. Then 
Holden starts telling his story. 

We previewed the picture, with the original first 
reel, in Evanston, Illinois, right where Northwest¬ 
ern University is. The picture started. The corpse 
is brought in on a slab, a name tape is put on the big 
toe of the corpse, and once the tag went on the toe, 
the audience broke into the biggest laugh I ever 
heard in my life. I said, “Oh, my God,” and the 
picture just went straight down. It was a disaster. 
So that whole sequence went out, but we kept the 
notion of a man telling of the events which led to his 
demise. 

In Double Indemnity I had a final scene with the 
character in the gas chamber. There are pellets 
dropping and the bucket and the fumes, and outside 
is Eddie Robinson watching. They are two great 
friends, and there is something going on between 
them, an exchange or whatever. It was very good 
but just unnecessary. The picture is over when he 
tells him, “You can’t even make the elevator,” and 
he tries and collapses. In the distance you hear the 
siren of the police, and you know what’s going to 
happen. That was the end of it. I added a postscript 
which was totally unnecessary. 

Question: Have you seen the made-for-TV version 
of Double Indemnity ? 

Wilder: Yes. 

Question: What did you think of it? 

Wilder: I threw up. Universal bought out all the old 
Paramount pictures, of which this was one. They 
own Double Indemnity , just as they took another 
picture I directed, Stalag 17 , and made a whole 
series, “Hogan’s Heroes.” They took the script of 
Double Indemnity —and the movie itself repre¬ 
sented the height of censorship—and shot exactly 
that script. The TV picture was terrible. It was 
miscast. The sets were wrong. Everything was bad. 

Question: Are the blockbuster pictures, the disas¬ 
ter pictures, that are popular now affecting the 
direction you want to go in? 

Wilder: If you want to make a picture in that direc- 


tion, but we don’t think in that direction. Also, we 
are old hands at disasters. But those pictures com¬ 
pete with each other. 

Question: Is there an audience for just a good 
movie, without a $9 or $10 million budget? 

Wilder: Certainly there is. One thing for sure is that 
you can do a lot of things on the screen that you still 
cannot do on television. Let us say that somebody 
were to make Dog Day Afternoon for $1 million or 
$2 million. You couldn’t do that on television be¬ 
cause the subject is taboo. But you can do it in 
pictures. American Graffiti is another example of a 
picture that can be done without competing in size. 
You know, the peculiar thing about movies is that 
you’re going to be charged just as much at a theater 
to see American Graffiti as you would be to see, let 
us say, The Poseidon Adventure . One picture cost 
$700,000 and the other cost $11 million, but you still 
pay $2.50 or whatever. 

Diamond: It is getting tougher now to approach a 
studio with a project which seems either small or 
mild. Naturally, everybody is looking for the 
blockbuster. It’s human nature. Before The Exor¬ 
cist opened, William Blatty, the author of the 
novel, was going around making speeches that this 
was a picture about the persistence of evil in mod¬ 
ern society. But when the picture opened people 
were not going around saying to each other, “Hey, 
let’s go see that picture about the persistence of 
evil.” They were saying, “Hey, there’s a picture 
where the girl throws up green and masturbates 
with a crucifix.” That’s what the picture was about 
from the audience’s point of view, not what Blatty 
may have thought it was about. 

Wilder: And the audience went for the 360-degree 
turn of the head and the goddamned sound effects. 
All the osteopaths must have cringed. But it was 
very effective. People had to see it. It was totally 
impossible to go to a picnic or a dinner party in 
Albany without having seen certain pictures: Exor¬ 
cist , Jaws. Now, those pictures are, technically, 
beautifully done. I think Spielberg’s picture was 
just phenomenal, really beautifully engineered. But 
as long as we know that this is Grand Guignol, that 
we know what kind of merchandise we’re getting, 
it’s fine. It’s just a very effective piece of celluloid, 
and it keeps you there. You may get up and say, 
“Well, I didn’t like it,” but you certainly paid 
attention to what was happening. 

Question: You think there was a difference in the 
author’s intention and the director’s? 

Wilder: I think the direction was rather subtle. The 
book was just a real smack on the nose—very 
effective, too, but not a great novel. 

Diamond: People have forgotten, because the pic¬ 
ture was such a big success, but before it opened 


Blatty was about to sue Friedkin because Friedkin 
had thrown him off the set because of disagree¬ 
ments about what was going to be cut out and what 
was going to be left in. I think Blatty wanted the 
more signficant talk stuff left in, and Friedkin real¬ 
ized what kind of picture he was making. He just 
cut all that out and stuck to where the money was. 
Now they’re great friends. 

Wilder: But I do respect a director such as Friedkin 
who suddenly is confronted with a scene of a party 
going on and an eight-year-old girl joins the party 
and pees on the carpet. That’s what you have to 
shoot. That’s just a day’s work. Where do you put 
the camera? It is not easy. I can do a chase se¬ 
quence. I can do any goddamned thing. But an 
eight-year-old girl peeing during a party, that’s a 
new one. It requires a different technique. It is this 
kind of never-seen-before that makes for this type 
of enormous box office. But I think The Exorcist is 
good, riveting picturemaking. I also think that once 
you make up your mind to make a picture like this 
you’ve got to give it both knees, because it is not 
going to be in great taste or very subtle. If you do 
it, then do it. That’s Sam Peckinpah’s technique, 
the man who gives it three knees. 

Question: What film are you working on now? 

Wilder: We very probably will retire, like Secretar¬ 
iat, to stud. No, we’ve just come back from a 
location scouting trip to France and Greece, 
though we may be shooting in Italy because we 
didn’t find what we wanted elsewhere. We’re doing 
the first novella in Tom Tryon’s new book, 
Crowned Heads . It’s called Fedora. We had been 
kicking around Hollywood picture ideas when 
along came the galleys of this book. 

Diamond: It’s about a retired old film star who lives 
in Europe, but except for one flashback it has noth¬ 
ing to do with moviemaking. 

Question: What’s the schedule for the film? 

Wilder: It’s eighty percent plotted and thirty per¬ 
cent in screenplay form. We’ll be through in plenty 
of time to fiddle with it and manicure it. I think we’ll 
start shooting some time at the beginning of next 
year, and the picture will be out some time in the 
middle of next year. 

Question: Does the film present any special writing 
problems? 

Diamond: It’s a departure for me in that I’ve never 
really done a serious picture before. It’s a picture 
with nojokes,orfewjokes. 

Wilder: It’s very Grand Guignol. It’s a mystery, 
but it’s not a Hitchcock picture. Actually, it’s the 
first serious picture I’ve been connected with since 
Sunset Boulevard. 


25 Years of United Artists 

Retrospective of critically acclaimed 
films distributed by United Artists since 
that company was rescued from ruin by 
Arthur Krim and Robert Benjamin in 
1951. Includes eight Academy Awards 
for Best Picture. Also, four classics by the 
first generation of UA: Chaplin, Pickford, 
Fairbanks, and Griffith. 
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There was a time when ‘ ‘ Going Out to 
the Coast’ ’ meant a luxurious three- 
day trip on one of the crack specials. 

A lot happened on those trains. . . 


John Baxter 

In a decade of rattling carriages, of unsanitary 
amenities, of endless waits in remote sidings, of 
schedules as problematic as any work of fiction, the 
thought of a United States in which railroads were 
the speediest and most luxurious means of long¬ 
distance travel is ridiculously remote. Lucius 
Beebe wrote in 1938, “What is probably the last 
word in modern luxury is to be found in the private 
suite of the new streamlined Twentieth Century 
Limited, a de luxe apartment consisting of a spa¬ 
cious bedroom and drawing room in shades of rust 
and pigskin gray with complete toilet facilities.” 
Can he really have been talking about a train ? 

Urged by the railroad flacks, Hollywood in the 
thirties and forties built a gleaming illusion of the 




Carole Lombard and John Barry¬ 
more spar aboard the famous New 
York-Chicago express in Twentieth 
Century. 



“extra fare flyers” as paragons of elegance. Inside 
the Pullmans and club cars, life proceeded at an 
easier, more luxurious pace. Glenn Miller re¬ 
hearsed “Sentimental Journey” for Orchestra 
Wives to the rhythm of the train wheels, while in 
Preston Sturges’s The Palm Beach Story even the 
violence of the Ale and Quail outing society, which 
reduces a club car to splinters, is calmly accepted. 
Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur in Twentieth 
Century gave the New York-Chicago express all 
the drama of a Broadway hit, while for Alfred 
Hitchcock the train has been a vehicle in which, as 
Raymond Chandler pointed out in Strangers on a 
Train , the chance collision of a pair of white buck¬ 
skin shoes with a more staid pair can lead to one 
wearer selling his soul to the devil. Since the earli¬ 
est days, murder, seduction, and wild flights have 
found their best determination in a sleek and speed¬ 
ing express. 

The technology of the seventies makes that of 
the twenties hard to comprehend. Passenger air¬ 
craft still hopped from airfield to airfield, refueling 
every few hundred miles and navigating from one 
visual beacon to another. In those days, prospec¬ 
tive travelers on the Transcontinental Air Trans¬ 
port “Lindbergh Route”—only recently aban¬ 
doned by Lindy and the other airmail flyers—had 
first to catch a train to Ohio. The flight left from 
Columbus at 6:00 a.m., and since passenger night 
flying was forbidden, there were stopovers at Albu¬ 
querque and Wichita, increasing the marathon to 
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two days and exhausting the six or eight passen¬ 
gers, all of whom received a commemorative foun¬ 
tain pen and desk set by way of compensation. 

For Hollywood’s elite, such an ordeal was un¬ 
thinkable. Going out to “The Coast” meant only 
one thing—a comfortable three-day journey on the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe’s star train, the 
Chief, and, later, the Super Chief. Following the 
old Santa Fe Trail from Chicago to California, it 
made the trip in sixty hours, a figure whittled down 
to less than forty in the late thirties, when the Super 
Chief was acknowledged, despite competition 
from Union Pacific’s City of Los Angeles, as the 
only way to travel to California. Its luxurious din¬ 
ing rooms, with food supplied by the legendary 
Fred Harvey—his “Harvey Girls” gave MGM the 
subject for a glittering Judy Garland musical— 
maintained the standard that passengers expected 
of the St. Regis or the Algonquin. The lounge cars 
were glossily equipped, the bedrooms and private 
drawing rooms comparable to the best hotels of the 
East and West. A seat on the Chief or Super Chief, 
the Texas Chief, the City of Los Angeles, even 
later on El Capitan (which disposed of berths in 
favor of airplane-type reclining seats), cost more 
than conventional travel, but the elite expected to 
pay. Why? Because one’s status in the movie col¬ 
ony depended on such things. Because it was ex¬ 
pected. “There was always someone on the 
Chief,” Donald Ogden Stewart recalled, “some¬ 
one that you knew, that you were going out there 


for, that you were doing a picture for—God help 
you.” 

The California trip during the twenties and thir¬ 
ties began in New York with the New York Cen¬ 
tral’s Twentieth Century Limited. A red carpeted 
platform set the tone of luxury and comfort for the 
960 miles to Chicago, which the Century made in 
sixteen hours. In Chicago, its sleeping cars were 
transferred across town to the Dearborn station 
and coupled to the mail coaches, lounge cars, Pull¬ 
mans, and observation coaches of the Chief. One 
didn’t even have to unpack. 

Every new arrival in America destined for the 
movies started his Hollywood journey on the Cen¬ 
tury. His crash course in Hollywood status-seek¬ 
ing began on the dock when the visitor was greeted 
by flashing light bulbs and inquisitive reporters if he 
was lucky, or a studio messenger with a ticket on 
the Century and the Chief if he was not. The dis¬ 
tinctions multiplied on board. What sort of berth? 
A shared couchette or a drawing room? At Chi¬ 
cago, they were even more obvious. Film people 
would be shown the day’s passenger list as a matter 
of course and would be interviewed for a radio 
show about “Who’s on the Chief?” They would be 
asked if they wanted name cards on their doors. To 
decline this courtesy indicated an unwillingness to 
entertain guests during the trip, but few cared to 
travel incognito. Opportunities to score on one’s 
rivals were too valuable to be wasted. 

Killing time in Chicago even had its significance. 









Ginger Rogers on the train that was the 
last word in luxury in the 1930s, the 
New York-Chicago express which carried 
many stars on their way to California. 

Screenwriter DeWitt Bodeen found the four-hour 
wait ideal for a quick visit to Chicago’s art galleries. 
Frank Capra, on the other hand, when asked how 
he used the time, replied, “How else? We got 
drunk.” For some travelers, especially writers, it 
was a chance to look up old friends who had not 
made the jump to a movie career. In the late twen¬ 
ties, Edgar Wallace spent his time boning up on the 
current situation in the gang wars over lunch with a 
newsman. Between Chicago and Los Angeles Wal¬ 
lace wrote On the Spot , a gangster drama that ran 
for a year in London and made the careers of its 
stars, Charles Laughton and Anna May Wong. 

In the days when the delay was closer to eight 
hours than four, eager Chicago papers exploited 
this briefly unemployed talent by hiring bored writ¬ 
ers for a quick paragraph. Thriller author Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, one of the unlucky Easterners 
chosen by Sam Goldwyn for his ill-fated eminent 
authors combine, arrived in January 1921, with the 
idea of catching the Chicago performance of her 
play, The Bat , before leaving on the Chief. But the 
Chicago Tribune persuaded her to participate in a 
human interest series they were running. Giving 
her a card stating, “You are the most polite person 
I have met today, and on presenting this card to the 
Chicago Tribune you will receive fifty dollars,” 
they sent her, with a cameraman, into the streets in 
search of generosity. A shrewd Rinehart visited 
first the Tribune office itself, claiming to be a bud¬ 
ding writer of uplifting stories. Predictably, they 


threw her out, a fact she incorporated into her story 
before noting that the card had been earned by a 
German who operated a free soup kitchen in the 
slums. 

As the train left Chicago, socializing began in 
earnest, with old associates reviving their acquain¬ 
tance and fellow professionals mixing in the sort of 
exploratory social intercourse only possible in the 
relative freedom of travel. During the forties a 
radio-telephone link was installed in the Chief, but 
until then its passengers were luxuriously free of 
the pressures of front office and Wall Street board- 
room. Michael Powell remembers the train trip he 
made to Hollywood with his colleague Emeric 
Pressburger as a delightful experience. “Fritz 
Lang was on the train. We had never met him, but 
he came along and introduced himself. We had a 
drawing room so we spent most of the three days 
telling stories and making jokes with Lang, who 
was a lovely person. We were going through mar¬ 
velous places like Albuquerque and Santa Fe. Ex¬ 
hausting? No, my dear fellow—it’s the only way to 
travel.” 

Insulated, the movie people slid through the 
magnificent landscape that had drawn filmmakers 
to the West in the first place. Broncho Billy Ander¬ 
son had put his studio on a train before the First 
World War and chugged through the West for 
years, stopping at every possible location, recruit¬ 
ing a cast from the locals, and knocking out a one- 
reeler on the spot, to be developed in his traveling 
laboratory. Utah...Nevada...From the air-condi¬ 
tioned coaches of the Chief, the desert had the 
surreal purity of a movie poster. Nothing outside 
really existed. Only the parties were real. The 
Chief was a place to make deals and, above all, to 
get drunk. Donald Ogden Stewart confided that, 
during Prohibition, he and his friends had saved 
their largest stock of liquor for Kansas. “You 
couldn’t get a drink anywhere in Kansas. It dated 
back to John Brown or something like that. They 
were very upright and forbade all alcohol. You’d 
wait until you got to Kansas—then you’d drink 
everything you’d brought with you, just to show 
the bastards.” The liquor on the Chief was from 
only the best bootlegger—not like the dubious 
product of Hollywood, alleged “aged in the cellar” 
booze whose dust and cobwebs were added by the 
special effects men at the studios. 

Arriving in Los Angeles had its significance, too. 
The important new arrival avoided Los Angeles 
altogether; the studio arranged for a reception at 
the Pasadena station, conveniently remote from 
the confusion of downtown. Emil Jannings, Mar¬ 
lene Dietrich, and Greta Garbo may never have 
seen the business district of the city where they 
lived. But for those who wanted publicity—or, in 
the studio’s judgment, needed it—a downtown ar¬ 
rival gave the press an easy story, convenient to 
their offices. Wild tales emerged from these plat¬ 
form press conferences, and publicity stunts were 
common. (Sam Goldwyn wired Mary Roberts Ri¬ 
nehart, asking if she minded being met by a baby 

continued on page 54 
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Star Tracks 


Roland Flamini 

When the Super Chief pulled out of the 
Los Angeles station on August 31, 1942, 
it carried a record load of stars. There 
were enough famous screen faces on 
board to launch a dozen major produc¬ 
tions. Passengers recognized Charles 
Laughton, Basil Rathbone, Greer Gar- 
son, Dorothy Lamour, James Cagney, 
Janet Gaynor, and Ann Rutherford; they 
watched an overloaded Desi Arnaz 
smash a window in the Pullman car. 
Traveling in a special flag-decked section 
of the train with the stars was an entou¬ 
rage consisting of mothers, studio publi¬ 
cists, hairdressers, makeup artists, boy 
friends, and officials of the U.S. Treasury 
Department. 

Why the U.S. Treasury Department? 
The trip marked the start of a wartime 
venture which is still vividly remembered 
by many people all over the country: the 
movie stars’ war bond drive. Called 
“Stars Over America,” it was the princi¬ 
pal feature of a national billion-dollar war 
bond campaign lasting through Septem¬ 
ber. First, the stars journeyed to Wash¬ 
ington for the opening ceremony at the 
Treasury Department. Secretary Mor- 
genthau, blushing because Hedy Lamarr 
was hanging on to one arm and Greer 
Garson the other, made the keynote 
speech. Then the stars split into smaller 
groups and, using the regular train service 
because of a wartime ban on renting rail 
cars, barnstormed across the country 
along eight designated routes selling 
bonds at rallies, auctions, street corner 
meetings, and social functions. 

While other stars were deployed in the 
East and the South, one party consisting 
of Bette Davis, Janet Gaynor, Basil 
Rathbone, Nigel Bruce, and Robert 
Stack in the uniform of a freshly commis¬ 
sioned navy lieutenant, doubled back on 
the Twentieth Century Limited to Route 
One which covered Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas, and Oklahoma. In Oklahoma 
City, a prize Hereford that was presented 
to Bette Davis was auctioned off by her 
for $100,000 in bonds, and a wealthy oil 


man named Frank Phillips bid another 
$100,000 for a can of engine oil. To Rath- 
bone’s chagrin, the highest bid for an au¬ 
tographed portrait was for a picture of 
Bette Davis. 

Meanwhile, the combination of 
Charles Laughton, Constance Bennett, 
Ann Rutherford, and Virginia Gilmore 
was proving an equally big draw in New 
England and New York. Over $460,000 
was raised at a Wall Street noontime rally 
on the steps of the treasury building, 
where Laughton recited Lincoln’s Get¬ 
tysburg Address, and the pretty stars de¬ 
livered pretty speeches. In one small 
New England town a sudden blackout hit 
a crowded hall where a rally was about to 
take place, but Laughton turned the hitch 
to his advantage and made a dramatic 
entrance carrying a single candle. 

In Detroit, James Cagney drew carica¬ 
tures of local dignitaries on the tablecloth 
at an official reception, and the cloth was 
auctioned off. In Mason, Michigan, he 
addressed the first joint rally of the 
A.F.L.-C.I.O. After his stirring account 
of the rescue of General Douglas 
MacArthur from the Philippines, the au¬ 
dience pledged over $325,000 in bonds. 
All decked out in white tie and tails, Fred 
Astaire played taxi dancer in a Columbus, 
Ohio, ballroom, charging $1,000 and up 
for a spin around the floor. After being 
formally adopted by the city of Savannah, 
Georgia, Veronica Lake peekabooed to 
Atlanta where she parted with a lock of 
her blonde hair for $180,000 in bonds. 

Greer Garson was made honorary gov¬ 
ernor of West Virginia, and christened an 
army tank saying, “Hitler, here comes 
trouble.” Then the stately star, who as 
Mrs. Miniver was a symbol of European 
resistance to Nazism, collapsed from ex¬ 
haustion and returned to Hollywood, 
resting on the train. Garson was not the 
only casualty of the war bond caravan’s 
hectic pace. Joan Leslie passed out in 
Billings, Montana, and had to be brought 
back home by her mother. 

But by mid-September, over fifty Hol¬ 
lywood names had either starred, or were 
doing ten-day stints in the bond drive. 
The effect of a trainload of movie stars on 
a small town was electric, and millions of 
dollars’ worth of bonds were sold daily. 
The Limited was the star’s lifeline. 
“When they were able to travel on it 
because it was part of their route, or when 
they boarded it at the end of their tour, 
they were home,” recalled a studio exec¬ 
utive, one of the organizers of “Stars 
Over America.” 

The studios’ willingness to put aside 
their traditional rivalry to mount this 
well-planned and well-executed joint ef¬ 
fort demonstrated how committed Holly¬ 
wood had become to the war effort. By 
and large, Hollywood prudently steered 
clear of the controversial Vietnam con¬ 


flict, but in World War II it was a different 
story; the movies mobilized before the 
nation did. A combination of sound box- 
office sense and genuine patriotic feeling 
characterized its commitment. By 1942, 
every able-bodied male star was in uni¬ 
form, or his studio wanted to know the 
reason why not. A total of sixteen films 
had been released touching on the war, 
another six awaited release, and sixty- 
eight were in production. 

“Stars Over America” was a logical 
extension of this fervor. Most of the stars 
volunteered to go out and sell bonds; a 
few had to be nudged into volunteering. 
At least one glamour girl was exiled to the 
farthest route by her studio to break up 
her affair with a married star. 

The Treasury Department singled out 
Dorothy Lamour for special mention. 
She made 125 personal appearances in 
eighty-five cities and towns in twenty 
days, and it was estimated that her per¬ 
sonal total of bonds sold was $38 million. 
Traveling from Los Angeles to New 
York City she made three-minute 
speeches in many small towns where the 
train made special stops. But her assigned 
route began in Fall River, Massachu¬ 
setts, where she auctioned off her ciga¬ 
rette case for $10,000. During a stopover 
between Augusta and Bangor, Maine, 
she sold off $76,000 in bonds from the 
train’s flag-decked rear platform. She 
made her last sale in the lounge car of the 
homeward bound train from Chicago 
where fellow passengers bought bonds in 
return for her autograph. 

But still the drive continued. In Kansas 
City, Missouri, Adolphe Menjou sold off 
a marine uniform piece by piece. A pair of 
shorts went for $5,000, and a cap for 
$7,500. The highest selling item was the 
combat rifle which fetched $25,000 in 
bonds. At Mount Vernon, Illinois, 
Frances Dee auctioned her evening wrap 
for $6,000 and Edward Arnold’s suspend¬ 
ers for $1,000. In Chicago, Betty Hutton 
led a parade down Michigan Avenue to 
publicize the war bond effort. The stars 
could conceivably have covered more 
ground traveling by plane, but the death 
of Carole Lombard the previous January 
in an air crash while on a similar war bond 
tour had dampened Hollywood’s enthu¬ 
siasm for air travel. 

By the end of the month the treasury 
announced that “Stars Over America” 
had exceeded its quota by some 
$63 million and earned a total of $775 
million in bond sales. In a last day effort, 
Paulette Goddard and William Gargan 
raised $13,110,921 in Jersey City. It was a 
testimony to the drawing power of Holly¬ 
wood. 


Roland Flamini is on the staff of Time 
magazine and author of Scarlett, Rhett , 
and a Cast of Thousands . 
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blimp.) Mary Pickford told Erast Lubitsch to re¬ 
veal nothing to the press, for fear of anti-German 
sentiment. His reiterated “Neins,” even to ques¬ 
tions like ‘‘Are you here to make a film?” had the 
press agog for more. David Niven, then an un¬ 
known, announced his imaginary intention to buy a 
hundred polo ponies to start indoor horse racing in 
Los Angeles, and Sir Cedric Hardwicke, having 
been met by fellow emigre Nigel Bruce and taken 
off for a quiet supper, was astonished to read that a 
liveried chauffeur had met the Chief and had 
whisked off the new arrival in a Rolls Royce. 

As the expresses shuttled back and forth from 
coast to coast, few passengers gave any thought to 
those carriages not devoted to high living. Of the 
fourteen cars on the Super Chief, two carried mail 
and a third served as a traveling post office, with 
men sorting and delivering mail as the train thun¬ 
dered across the country. A fourth held baggage 
and other freight too valuable or specialized to be 
entrusted to slower trains—for instance, corpses. 

Writer Gene Fowler had come East from his 
native Denver, in Ben Hecht’s words, “riding free 
on the train as an escort for a dead whore in the 
baggage car. Keen on seeing the arcs of his native 
land, he had zigzagged across the republic with the 
corpse, stopping over at many towns. It was at the 
beginning of the war with the kaiser, and Fowler, 
aware of the country’s growing idealism, had pro¬ 
moted the whore in the coffin to a captain of French 
chasseurs. He had wrapped French and American 
flags around the casket and thus assured himself 
free patriotic entertainment in Memphis, Louis¬ 
ville, Kansas City, Chicago, and other ports.” 


Negri, never one to miss a chance for pub¬ 
licity, used the Chief as her personal showcase 
when called upon to mourn the death of her alleged 
lover, Rudolph Valentino. Abandoning work on 
Hotel Imperial , Negri set out for New York. Ac¬ 
companied by a nurse, a publicist, a secretary, and 
trunks containing $3,000 worth of funeral cos¬ 
tumes, Negri—after refusing to pose for pictures 
with the excuse, “I do not wish to advertise my 
grief’—boarded the Chief. John W. Considine, 
producer of Valentino’s last movie, The Son of the 
Sheik , saw her off and immediately ordered two 
hundred more prints of the film. 

At Chicago, Negri’s private Pullman, in a rare 
concession for those days, was transferred across 
the city and attached to the Century so that she 
would not have to face reporters, who nevertheless 
besieged the carriage, pounding energetically on 
the windows. By cable she entered into the contro¬ 
versy over where Valentino’s body was to be bur¬ 
ied, overriding suggestions from his family that it 
be returned to his native Italy with the firm insis¬ 
tence that he be interred in Hollywood. After all, 
hadn’t the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe, itself 



no slouch at self-promotion, promised to give the 
body de luxe return passage to California on the 
unused portion of the ticket Valentino had in his 
pocket when he died? In the face of this unassail¬ 
able logic, her wishes were deferred to, and Valen¬ 
tino went back to Hollywood the way he had come. 

And there are odder stories.. .for instance, that of 
British playwright-composer-actor Ivor Novello, 
imported to Hollywood in the twenties by D. W. 
Griffith for The White Rose , boosted as “The Brit¬ 
ish Adonis” and “The Welsh Genius,” but re¬ 
duced in time to writing additional dialogue for 
Tarzan, the Ape Man. Watching the success of 
crass British journalists like Edgar Wallace, who 
had wandered into town and, mainly through his 
interest in horse racing, become an instant social 
and literary success with the movie crowd, Novello 
decided to leave Hollywood forever. As a beau 
geste he invited Wallace to his farewell party, and 
was probably not too disappointed when the new 
arrival announced that a chest cold made it impos¬ 
sible for him to attend. Two days later, as the Chief 
was joined to the Century in Chicago, Novello 
dropped by the baggage car to see that his dog, Jim, 
had survived the trip across town. He found the 
guard sitting on a large wooden crate. “What an 
enormous case,” Novello commented as he fed 
Jim his lunch. “I hope that no one’s inside.” “Sure 
there is,” the guard said. “A film writer who died in 
Hollywood.” Novello looked at the label. He was 
sitting on the corpse of Edgar Wallace, who had 
died in a diabetic coma while Novello was im¬ 
mersed in packing. 

The war put an end to the great days of the Chief. 
It continued to run, with diesels cutting down its 
trip to less than forty hours, but planes had become 
more sophisticated throughout the thirties, the 
Douglas DC-3 Dakota reducing the air journey to 
sixteen hours. During the war, military brass and 
businessmen with influence had diluted the exclu¬ 
sivity of the flyers, and the expansion of aviation 
solemnized the divorce of high living from the great 
expresses. Only a few who remembered the lei¬ 
surely life continued to use the Chief. DeWitt Bo- 
deen and fellow scenarist Leonard Spiegelgass 
were on board the Super Chief when a forties’ 
blizzard stranded them in the flat Midwest for three 
days. “I went up into the observation car,” Bo- 
deen recalled. “The wind was so strong that the 
snow just came straight in at eye level. Leonard 
went up, and came down with a white face. 
‘DeWitt,’ he said, ‘we have never been nearer 
death!’ ” The staff continued to serve free food and 
drink as the snow piled up around the cars, the 
passengers settling in for a house party at railroad 
expense. “Things like that happened on the 
Chief,” Bodeen said nostalgically. But like the 
Hollywood society of which it was emblematic, the 
Chief had been passed by. H 

John Baxter is the author of The Hollywood Exiles , 
published recently by Taplinger Publishing Com¬ 
pany. 
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1975-76 edition 


The films of Truffaut, 
Godard, Chabrol, 
Rohmer, and Rivette 
discussed in careful 
detail,with evaluation 
of the New Wave as 
an influential move¬ 
ment in modern 
cinema/ 1 ...intelligent, 
thorough, deeply 
familiar with the films 
and fondly attached 
to many of them.” 

—David Thomson. 
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by Georges Sadoul 
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Heritage: Impres¬ 
sions from The 
American Film 
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Hardback 
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Dictionary of 
Film Makers * 

by Georges Sadoul 


American Film 3.95 
Criticism * 

edited by Stanley Kauffmann 
with Bruce Henstell 


The American Film 
Institute Catalog, 

Feature Films 
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America in the 
Movies 

by Michael Wood 


Filmmaking: 

The Collaborative Art 

by Donald Chase 


30 The Life of 

Raymond Chandler 

by Frank MacShane 


Humphrey Bogart 1 

by Nathaniel Benchley 


The Complete 19 

Wedding March of 
Erich von Stroheim 

by Herman G. Weinberg 


‘/...a remarkable work 
of scholarship and 
those who have 
considered that 
Chandler was a mere 
minor whodunit man 
must now change 
their tune.thanks to 
MacShane’s loving 
and elegant book.” 
—Anthony Burgess. 


Lorentz on Film 

by Pare Lorentz 


Film: The 
Democratic Art 

by Garth Jowett 


The Silent Clowns 

by Walter Kerr 


Movie-Made 

America 

by Robert Sklar 


26 The Education of the 6.95 
Film-Maker: 

An International View 

edited by Robert W.Wagner 


Screwball: The Life 
of Carole Lombard 

by Larry Swindell 
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Alex Ward 


Instead of closing, 
NBC’s late night 
program looks as if it 
has a long future. 


Satire on 
Saturday 

Night 


Chevy Chase, anchorman on ‘ ‘ Weekend 
Update ’ President Ford has called him 
“a very funny suburb .” 



A gray, windy, late-spring day and the 
sidewalks around Rockefeller Plaza were 
dotted with picketing NBC technicians. 
Upstairs in the network’s corporate of¬ 
fices the news of Barbara Walters’s de¬ 
fection to ABC was being announced. 
This was the year NBC hoped to shed its 
we-try-harder image and overtake CBS, 
the perennial front-runner in the ratings 
races, for top spot. Instead, the network 
was hit with a crippling strike, an embar¬ 
rassing new logo, and a series of shows 
with such poor Nielsens that it dropped 
behind ABC into third place. The depar¬ 
ture of Walters was the coup de grace, so 
to speak, the lemon meringue pie in the 
face. 

Only in NBC’s Studio 8-H was the 
Walters announcement greeted with glee, 
but then, in Studio 8-H everything is 
greeted with glee. The venerable sound 
stage, which twenty years ago was the set 
for Snooky Lanson, Gisele MacKenzie, 
Dorothy Collins, and the rest of the gang 
on “Your Hit Parade,” is now the home 
of NBC’s “Saturday Night,” a live, 
ninety-minute program that has, in its 
first season, managed to turn shameless, 
bald-faced satire into a salable commod¬ 
ity, and they’ve done it by breaking all the 
rules. The show is performed without 
canned laughter (allowing bad jokes to 
writhe in silent agony), with a live but 
unprompted audience, and with few 
grudging concessions to the censor and 
no concessions to taste. 

The ink was hardly dry on Walters’s 
million-dollar contract, for instance, be¬ 
fore the Not Ready for Prime Time Play¬ 
ers were hoisting her upon their lampoon. 
“When are you going to ABC, Miss Wal¬ 
ters?” “As soon as I can pwonounce 
Hawwy Weasoner.” Irreverence is the 
rule rather than the exception, and if the 
show sometimes reaches too far and 
trips, its zany charm remains intact. The 
program has a let-it-all-hang-out attitude 
that is the antithesis of the dry, packaged, 
“safe” brand of pap we’ve come to ex¬ 
pect from TV comedy. “You have to 
take chances,” explains Chevy Chase, 
whose “Weekend Update” is one of the 
show’s most popular segments. “An au¬ 
dience likes that element of failure. ’ ’ 

No one can deny that “Saturday 
Night” takes chances. On the same show 
that Walters was parodied there was a 
mock sports report from the Claudine 
Longet Invitational Ski Meet where con¬ 
testants were accidentally shot as they 
skied down a slalom course. A week ear¬ 
lier, presidential press secretary Ron 
Nessen was lured into guest hosting the 
program, and even participating in a skit 
where Chase, as a bumbling President 
Ford, stapled his ear to his head, hit a golf 
ball across the rug with a tennis racket, 
and signed his hand with his pen. 
(“That’s all right, Ron, I can veto it 




later.”) The president himself taped an 
introduction to the show. 

A lot of critical press notices were gen¬ 
erated by that show, most of them written 
by political columnists who called ‘‘Sat¬ 
urday Night” tasteless and undignified. 
“Many of those columnists had never 
watched the show before,” said Les Sla¬ 
ter, who handles publicity for “Saturday 
Night,” ‘ ‘so they really didn’t know what 
to expect. Some of them criticized Chevy 
for the bit on ‘Weekend Update’ when he 
reported that Franco was still critically 
dead. Chevy’d been doing that for 
months [ever since Franco died]. Our 
regular watchers aren’t fazed by it. On 
the contrary, they love it.” 

The TV press has been kinder, singling 
the show out for its courageous forays 
into the brave old world of live television. 
John J. O’Connor of the New York Times 
didn’t care for “Saturday Night” at first, 
but was won over, and the Washington 
Post has called it “brilliant.” Even the 
TV industry recognized the program, 
awarding it four Emmys—including out¬ 
standing comedy-variety series. 

“There isn’t any doubt,” said Slater, 
“that ‘Saturday Night’ has been a heck- 
uva publicity grabber for NBC. I think 
it’s safe to call it our biggest hit of the 
year. Certainly it’s been an ongoing ad for 
the network ever since it started. ’ ’ 

One of the most striking things about 
“Saturday Night” is the loose, thrown- 
together air of informality the show pro¬ 
jects. There is a good reason for this: It is 
thrown together, often frantically, in a 
few days time. 

A typical week before a show goes 
something like this: Monday and Tues¬ 
day are given over to sketching out ideas; 
Wednesday, ideas are discussed more 
fully and made into a working script; 
Thursday and Friday rehearsals begin in 
earnest; and Saturday afternoon it’s all 
tied together. At seven on Saturday night 
there is a dress rehearsal in front of an 
audience, and final additions or deletions 
are made right up to—and sometimes 
during—showtime at eleven-thirty. Topi¬ 
cality is of prime importance so the for¬ 
mat must remain loose enough for the 
insertion of late-breaking skits. The Bar¬ 
bara Walters spoof is a good example. It 
was added to the show only that after¬ 
noon, bumping a takeoff on Anita 
Bryant’s orange juice commercial (“Hi! 
I’m Anita Bryant. I bet you’re wondering 
what I’m doing in downtown Beirut 
. . .”), which had been rehearsed for 
three days and was eventually used sev¬ 
eral weeks later. 

It isn’t unusual then, as eleven-thirty 
rapidly approaches, for some cast mem¬ 
bers to be a little confused as to exactly 
what is going into the final version. (“The 
white script for the ‘Bee’ skit? I thought 
we were using the green script!”) Lome 


Michaels, the program’s thirty-one-year- 
old producer, can always be found in the 
center of this confusion, chewing his 
thumbnail and trying to locate Chase or 
John Belushi. “Chevy? Where’s Chevy? 
Has anyone here seen Chevy?” 

Michaels, who used to write for 
“Laugh-In” and has written and pro¬ 
duced TV specials for Lily Tomlin, is the 
key figure behind “Saturday Night.” The 
format for the show was his idea. 
Michaels wanted to do “intelligent” 
comedy that would attract a young, hip, 
urban audience, and he recruited a pri¬ 
marily under-thirty staff to put it to¬ 
gether. More than five hundred writers 
were interviewed before Michaels settled 
on a group of eleven, including Chase and 
Garrett Morris, who were originally 
hired as writers but talked Michaels into 


letting them perform, too. All seven of 
the Not Ready for Prime Time Players— 
Jane Curtin, Laraine Newman, Dan 
Aykroyd, Belushi, Morris, Chase, and 
Gilda Radner—make occasional contri¬ 
butions to scripts, sometimes to the point 
of on-the-air improvisations. “The best 
thing about this show,” said elastic-faced 
Radner, “are the people. Everyone has a 
say in what goes on, everyone makes 
contributions.” The time slot was also a 
key factor. For most programs, anything 
but prime time is Siberia, but in prime 
time the kind of off-the-wall antics prac¬ 
ticed by “Saturday Night” would be cen¬ 
sored into oblivion. 

Speaking of the censor, there’s always 
one present in the “Saturday Night” con¬ 
trol booth, during the show and during 
rehearsals. “We go back and forth,” said 


Raquel Welch, here shown with Gilda 
Radner, proved a good sport when she 
hosted the show. 



Lome Michaels , the young and creative 
producer , has gained respect with the 
show’s high ratings and four Emmys . 


Michaels. “We each make some conces¬ 
sions, but there have been no insur¬ 
mountable problems.” For two of the 
earliest shows, hosted by comedians 
George Carlin and Richard Pryor—both 
known for not mincing explicit words— 
an electronic delay device was used when 
language that was too offensive cropped 
up, as it did on Pryor’s takeoff of The 
Exorcist. There was also a good deal of 
discussion about a skit on a later show in 
which members of the Supreme Court 
found an unmarried couple in bed. This 
time, as they do with most of the “Satur¬ 
day Night” routines, the censors passed 
on it. 

The program’s nothing-is-sacred atti¬ 
tude has a curiously infectious quality. 
People who watch it regularly often talk 
about particularly outrageous seg¬ 
ments^—the Claudine Longet skit re¬ 
ceived a lot of attention—for weeks after¬ 
ward, as if they can’t quite believe any¬ 
one would have the chutzpah to do such a 
thing on television. Even the guest hosts 
get swept up in the spirit of it all. Nessen, 
according to Radner, didn’t balk at any¬ 
thing he was asked to do on the show: 
“He just seemed to be having a really 
good time. I thought he was wonderful.” 

Raquel Welch, in some ways as un¬ 
likely a host for an irreverent comedy 
show as Nessen, was on a week after him 
and was a remarkably good sport, too. 


She endured a pratfall with Dan Ayk¬ 
royd, a joke about having “the biggest 
gazongas in the world” (which bombed), 
and was propositioned by a Muppet—but 
her enormous smile remained, as if the 
edges of her mouth were secured with 
baling wire. Welch is not the most sponta¬ 
neous performer in the world, nor does 
she have much natural comedic flair, but 
she was funny on “Saturday Night,” and 
that says as much for the show as it does 
for her. 

Welch was chosen, as are all the guest 
hosts, by Michaels. They have ranged 
from comedians like Pryor, Carlin, and 
Buck Henry to actors like Tony Perkins 
and Peter Boyle. Singer Paul Simon has 
been a host, as have Candice Bergen, 
Madeline Kahn, and Dyan Cannon. “I 
pick people who I think are unique,” 
Michaels explained. “And I try not to 
pick television people—most of the hosts 
are from the movies.” His choice for the 
first show was Carlin, whom NBC op¬ 
posed. “They wanted Rich Little, but I 
held out. Of course, when that first show 
went on the air, the shit hit the fan with 
the network. It wasn’t until a few days 
later when we started getting a good reac¬ 
tion that they changed their tune. Now 
we’ve won four Emmys, and they think 
we’re wonderful.” 

Actually, Michaels claims the net¬ 
work has been more than cooperative, 
especially for a program with material as 
controversial as that of “Saturday 
Night.” “Before we went on the air,” he 
said, “NBC gave me six months of pre- 
production time, and that is almost un¬ 
heard of. I was really quite overwhelmed 
at how cooperative they were.” 

The seeds of “Saturday Night” were 
first planted in the spring of 1974 when 
Dick Ebersol, a young (then twenty-five), 
newly hired vice-president at NBC, was 
put in charge of finding a show for the late 
Saturday night slot, then being filled with 
reruns of the Johnny Carson program. 
Ebersol wanted a “zany comedy show” 
which network president Herb Schlosser 
decided should be done in New York. 
Michaels, who had begun his TV career 
as a writer for “Laugh-In,” was chosen 
to produce it. He had written, produced, 
and appeared in the “Hart and Lome 
Terrific Hour” on Canadian television 
and had produced specials for Lily Tom¬ 
lin and Flip Wilson. “I had met Lome in 
L.A.” said Ebersol, “and I thought he 
was about the brightest, most competent 
TV person I’d ever met. The network 
wasn’t so sure of him at first, they were 
not as aware of his credits as they should 
have been. They wanted someone with 
more experience.” But Ebersol pre¬ 
vailed. “I really wanted to do the show 
with new people,” he explained. “I felt 
very strongly that television had too 
many old faces. All of the people who 


were picked for “Saturday Night” are 
young, and none of the Not Ready for 
Prime Time Players had ever been on 
television before.” 

Saturday afternoon: The last big push, 
the time when all the ends get tied to¬ 
gether, and the show takes form. There 
were skits to run through which hadn’t 
been written until that morning. Chase 
was still putting the finishing touches on 
his “Weekend Update,” and the order of 
events had to be decided. Naturally, 
some problems arose. Welch was having 
difficulty reading the cue cards (the print¬ 
ing had to be enlarged) and one joke 
where she introduced herself as Gore Vi¬ 
dal continually tongue-tied her (the of¬ 
fending passages were deleted). Ayk¬ 
royd, who had devised an ingenious spoof 
on the metric system called the “Deca- 
bet,” in which the alphabet was reduced 
to ten letters, couldn’t fit one of his visu¬ 
als—which combined the last thirteen let¬ 
ters of the alphabet into one—on the 
screen. Also, the mechanical rodents in a 
“Purino Rat Chow” commercial weren’t 
functioning at maximum capacity. 

The seven o’clock dress rehearsal for 
“Saturday Night” is used as much as a 
gauge of audience reaction as it is a re¬ 
hearsal. That night, almost two hours’ 
worth of material was tried out on the first 
show, and when it was over a crash meet¬ 
ing was held in Michael’s office to decide 
what ultimately would be used. The early 
show crowd (a new one is brought in at 
eleven-thirty) was not particularly enthu¬ 
siastic, reacting slowly to some skits, 
hardly at all to others. It didn’t seem to 
cause undue concern on the set. “Some 
audiences just get caught up in the me¬ 
chanics of the show,” Chase explained 
between programs. “They pay more at¬ 
tention to the movement of the cameras 
and all the people running around than 
they do to what’s being performed. 
That’s what happened tonight.” Doesn’t 
that make him a little nervous? “Naw, 
not really. This is going to be a good 
show. And if it isn’t, well, people like to 
see us stumble from time to time. That’s 
part of live television, too. ’ ’ 

There is a general sense of equanimity 
among the Not Ready for Prime Time 
Players (they all work for the same pay, 
$900 per week), but Chase, who opens 
every show with a fall and impishly dead¬ 
pans his way through “Weekend Up¬ 
date,” has become “Saturday Night’s” 
most familiar face. President Ford, 
source of so many of Chase’s “dumb” 
jokes, has called him “a very funny sub¬ 
urb,” and his ongoing reports of General¬ 
issimo Franco’s demise has added a con¬ 
tinual joke to the language, in much the 
same way as “sock it to me” from 
“Laugh-In” did. Like Belushi, Radner, 
and writer Michael O’Donoghue, the 
thirty-two-year-old Chase is a graduate of 
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John Belushi (left) appeared in the Na¬ 
tional Lampoon’s stage show, Lem¬ 
mings. He is “Saturday Night’s” out¬ 
standing mimic. 


Dan Aykroyd (right), a large blustering 
man, often plays an aggressive pitchman 
for fictitious products. 


things on each show that you’d like to be 
able to do over again, and get them right. 
But not being able to is part of what 
makes this exciting.” 

Turning out an hour and a half of com¬ 
edy a week is, of course, wearying for the 
show’s handful of writers and performers 
(though every fourth Saturday NBC’s 
“Weekend” takes over). Chevy Chase 
says he works on the show six days a 
week, fourteen to sixteen hours a day, 
and hundred-hour weeks are common for 
everyone on the staff. But the summer is 
offering some relief. Michaels is doing 
two shows to coincide with the national 
political conventions, but nothing else 
until September. That means “Saturday 
Night” addicts will have to be satisfied 
with reruns for a while. Come to think of 
it, that won’t be so bad. Franco may still 
be critically dead,but “Saturday Night,” e- 
ven on tape,is very much alive and well. n 


the National Lampoon. He and Belushi, 
who resembles a dark, squat, roly-poly 
Ralph Meeker, appeared in the Lam¬ 
poon s Broadway show. Lemmings , and 
Chase and O’Donoghue have written and 
appeared on “The National Lampoon 
Radio Hour,” so it’s not surprising some 
of the material on “Saturday Night” 
has a distinctly Lampoonish scent. 

If there’s a difference between “Satur¬ 
day Night” and the Lampoon , it’s that a 
line is drawn on the language that can be 
used on television, although the tena¬ 
cious O’Donoghue, to whom nothing is 
quite offensive enough, keeps trying to 
stretch the boundaries of what the net¬ 
work will allow. The Claudine Longet 
skit was his work, and so was the earlier 
one about a jam that “with a name like 
‘Dog Vomit,’ has to be good.” The politi¬ 
cal columnists, who criticized Nessenfor 
his appearance on such a show, were 
quick to pick out that skit as especially 
unpalatable. Chase defends the use of 

the 

NotReady 

forPrimeTime 

Players 


such material. “If it makes people 
laugh,” he said, “it works. If you actually 
laugh at something spontaneously, it 
doesn’t matter what it was that was offen¬ 
sive. It seems to me that nothing is offen¬ 
sive if it’s laughable.” 

As Chase predicted, the real show 
fared far better than the rehearsal that 
night. Not a great “Saturday Night” 
maybe, but a good one, thanks in large 
measure to the Claudine Longet ski meet 
and Belushi’s uncanny imitation—com¬ 
plete with spasmodic seizures—of the 
rock singer Joe Cocker. When it was over 
though, Michaels and everyone else 
looked slightly frazzled. 

Will success spoil “Saturday Night”? 
It doesn’t seem likely, at this point. 
Michaels has already spumed an offer 
from the network to put the show on in— 
perish the thought—prime time because 
he knows he’d have to dilute his material. 
“I like the show just the way it is,” he 
said. “Of course, there are always certain 


Laraine Newman (right) recites her news 
reports on the “Weekend Update” skits 
in an unctuous monotone. 


Garrett Morris (below) was originally 
hired for ‘ ‘Saturday Night* ’ as a writer, 
talked his way into performing as well. 


Alex Ward is a free-lance writer. 
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American Movies 
and the 
Cultural Past 


Robert Sklar 

Once upon a time, old movies just disappeared— 
the Hollywood studios didn’t want them competing 
against their new pictures. Then a few turned into 
“classics,” playing revival houses and cinema so¬ 
cieties. More recently, in the last decade or so, they 
have become required viewing in a thousand col¬ 
lege film courses, and fodder for almost as many 
reappraisals of directors and stars out of Holly¬ 
wood’s past. And now those survivors of the studio 
vaults, so we are told, have an even more signifi¬ 
cant future in store. They can serve as keys to 
unlock the meaning of the American cultural past, 
mirrors of the way we used to live, reflections of 
who we were, artifacts by which to decipher the 
mind and soul, not to say the social and economic 
order, of days gone by. 

But wait a moment. Anyone who tries to use old 
movies as mirrors is liable, like Lewis Carroll’s 
Alice, to slip right through the looking glass. We 
would be woefully mistaken if we accepted ac¬ 
counts of that topsy-turvy world as accurate pic¬ 
tures of past cultural and social reality. This is not 
to say movies don’t have messages, for they are 
crammed with information, symbols, signals, and 
signs, overt and covert. There are compelling rea¬ 
sons to discover the most effective ways of under¬ 
standing those messages. But first of all we need to 
find a more transparent metaphor than mirror. The 
main reflection the critic is likely to see in the silver 
screen is his own fantasy. 

Let’s take an example to see how the mirror 



metaphor works. Forty years ago, in 1936, eco¬ 
nomic depression still gripped the country. Mil¬ 
lions remained unemployed; and Franklin Roose¬ 
velt’ s New Deal was on trial in his first reelection 
bid. What were the prominent films coming out of 
Hollywood? According to Film Daily ’ s ten best 
poll, the Academy Awards, and the New York 
Film Critics’ choices, they included The Great 
Ziegfeld, Mutiny on the Bounty , Mr. Deeds Go^s 
to Town , Anthony Adverse , Dodsworth , San Fran¬ 
cisco , The Story of Louis Pasteur , and A Tale of 
Two Cities. Some memorable, some forgettable, 
but only one, Capra’s, Mr. Deeds , has anything to 
do with Depression America as a subject. 

Historical costume pictures, some would say, by 
their very success, tell a great deal about the Amer¬ 
ican mind of 1936—they show that movie audi¬ 
ences wanted escape from social reality and im¬ 
mersed themselves in past adventures. But others 
would say it’s the wrong list from the year’s pic¬ 
tures. Take Modern Times , Fury , My Man God¬ 
frey , Libeled Lady , Winter set , The Petrified For¬ 
est , Wife Versus Secretary. What a different ver¬ 
sion one would get of contemporary American life 
through Hollywood’s eyes. 

If the mirror metaphor is to survive, these objec¬ 
tions suggest it’s a miraculous mirror indeed, a 
composite of all the mirrors in the fun house: Here 
convex, here concave, here clear, here cloudy, 
adding up to hundreds of tiny mosaic images, one 
for every picture Hollywood made. No one is going 
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to create order out of such bewildering variety 
without resorting to the subjective selectivity that 
is standard and necessary for film criticism a se¬ 
lectivity far more problematic when the stated aim 
is to reveal cultural reality through old films. 

Change the metaphor, however, and it’s possible 
to make a big step in the right direction. Instead of 
calling movies mirrors, call themwindows . Instead 
of a reflection, a vista—as many window images, to 
be sure, as mirror images, but with critical differ¬ 
ences between the two ways of seeing. When you 
are looking through a window, you’ re looking at 
something, and though each image may be sepa¬ 
rate, all share the same characteristic: They are 
products of an industry. Movies may indeed reveal 
something to us about the cultural past—of course, 
they do—but first of all, they are windows on a 
created world, the world that Hollywood made. 

Hollywood’s made-up world naturally depended 
on audience approval for survival—it could never 
stray too far from the expectations, needs, hopes, 
and fantasies of its paying customers. Still, from a 
very early point in movie history, and through the 
heyday of studio filmmaking between the world 
wars, the movie industry was considerably freer of 
box-office pressure than one is likely to guess. 

True, many studios experienced economic difficul¬ 
ties, and serious challenges came from religious 
and political groups. But Hollywood’s product was 
surprisingly well insulated by its distribution struc¬ 
ture. Block booking, later outlawed by the Su- 


Two views of Depression life—Fred 
Astaire ‘ ‘down and out’ ’ in Swing 
Time (1936); two real-life hoboes in a 
photograph by Dorothea Lange. 


preme Court, guaranteed playdates for a studio’s 
films even before they were made; overseas book¬ 
ings often provided a healthy margin of profit for 
films which barely broke even at home. 

Under the circumstances, Hollywood had the 
opportunity to create a screenworld that reflected 
its own—its personal, corporate, and communal 
aspirations, ambitions, and feelings. As Harry 
Cohn used to boast, the feelings that mattered most 
in judging pictures were those of his own rear end. 
Isolated from political and financial centers (unlike 
British and European film industries), held at arm’s 
length by the local Southern California community, 
the movie colony developed an intensely insular 
view of itself. What went into movies mirrored the 
realities of life not in America but in Hollywood; 
and the two were so different in degree as to be 
different in kind. 

Hollywood’s realities were money, power, and 
good looks, in no necessary order. The top produc¬ 
ers, directors, and stars, though never as wealthy 
as robber barons, ranked among the country’s 
highest-paid salaried employees. Even the Depres¬ 
sion hardly dented their four- and five-figure 
weekly pay checks. To get to the top, and stay 
there, was the prime motive of nearly everyone in 
the movie business. That good movies were made 
was proof that talent more often than not was a 
necessary ingredient of a money-making formula. 
But there were more atheists in foxholes than ideal¬ 
ists in Hollywood. 

Getting and keeping money and power dictated 
the way movies were made, and producers were at 
the center of the machinations that dominated the 
creative process. They possessed, as a rule, neither 
good looks nor talent, but they held both under 
long-term contracts. What gave the moviemaking 
game its bite was the producers’ constant effort to 
enhance their fortune and might by manipulating 
their gilt-edged chattels. This led, for example, to 
the practice of assigning multiple writers and re¬ 
writers to scripts, and to the farming out of contract 
stars to other producers as a disciplinary measure. 
It was more important that a writer be controlled 
than a good script accepted, for a star to be chas¬ 
tised than a part perfectly cast. 

What we call Hollywood’s Golden Age—from 
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A Busby Berkeley pro¬ 
duction numberfrom 
The Great Ziegfeld —a 
movie world unlike any 
experienced in the 
thirties . 


Hollywood turned the 
realities of Depression 
America into a popular 
movie starring Henry 
Fonda. 
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the introduction of sound to the advent of televi¬ 
sion—was, curiously, the period when producers 
dominated moviemaking most completely. Then- 
eyes rarely strayed from the bottom line. And if 
movies in the early Depression years became re¬ 
markably sexier and more violent, it wasn’t because 
American culture had grown more sexually free or 
more brutal, it was to increase shock and titillation 
values to counter declining attendance. Those his¬ 
torical costume pictures that won all the honors in 
1936—biographies of Ziegfeld and Pasteur, drama¬ 
tizations of Dickens’s French Revolution and the 
Bounty mutiny—were made less to feed a putative 
audience longing for escapism than to gratify pro- 
ducers’ desires for prestige and respectability. 

Given these realities, it may sometimes seem a 
wonder that Hollywood created so many marvel¬ 
ous movies, indeed so much enduring art. One 
reason was that it had such a rich foundation of art 
and entertainment to build upon. The Western 
world’s heritage of make-believe, of story and 
drama, of comedy and dance, was available for the 
camera to copy—and sometimes to enhance. 

Those windows on the world that Hollywood 
made are also windows on novels, stories, and 
plays from many lands and languages, and on 
genres, myths, and formulas that were creaky with 
age when Hollywood was still a cow pasture. 

It’s hard to talk about old movies as mirrors of 
our cultural past without asking: Aren’t old novels, 
old magazines, old vaudeville skits, old sermons, 
old textbooks, mirrors too? Hollywood didn’t in¬ 
vent the cowboy or the private eye; Stagecoach 
and Holiday did not originate as screenplays, nor 
for that matter did The Godfather or Barry Lyn¬ 
don . Which mirror is more clear, the original or 
Hollywood’s? Does the Garbo Camille of 1936 
reflect Depression-era America better than its 
1915,1917,1921, and 1927 predecessors mirror the 
World War I years or the Roaring Twenties—or are 
they all reinventions of an imagined nineteenth- 
century Paris? 

That noise you hear is the movie mirror shatter¬ 
ing, strewing the premises with thousands of 
gleaming shards. Most of the movies’ codes, sym¬ 
bols, conventions, and genres belong to a vast 
stream of entertainment forms across the centu¬ 
ries—clowns and lovers, murderers and heroes— 
we’ve always had them, and always will. Of 
course, images and emphases change in different 
eras and cultures; but why should movie messages 
be considered more important, vivid, accurate, or 
pervasive than others? Hardly anyone has asked 
that question—let alone indicated effective ways to 
answer it. 

The assumption (before television) had generally 
been that movies surpassed all other media in mass 
appeal: Therefore movie images quantitatively 
were more important. Yet even that truism is open 
to doubt. Certainly movies had a larger total audi¬ 
ence than, say, fiction, but there’s a distinct possi¬ 
bility—though the data is notoriously incomplete— 
that the handful of top best-selling mass market 


novels had a readership equal in size to the big box- 
office movies. Maybe the books of Zane Grey or 
James M. Cain, rather than Tom Mix oaters or 
films noir, are where we should be looking for 
clues to the American cultural past. 

No, those novels don’treflect any better. The 
mirror, like Humpty-Dumpty, can’t be glued to¬ 
gether somewhere else. And our windows on the 
movie world, having shown that movies reveal 
principally the industry that produced them and the 
expressive forms they adopted and developed, also 
make clear how far removed they are from cultural 
“reality.” Movie windows enable us to cast eyes 
on many delights, as who would deny; but one 
favor they withhold is an accurate portrayal of 
American life. 

Accurate portrayal? No need to belabor the 
point. Library shelves groan under new books pro¬ 
claiming that blacks, women, and Indians almost 
never received their due as human beings from the 
movies. Race and sex stereotyping in movies is 
impossible to defend, but it’s worth pointing out 
that the movies’ worst offenses were more than 
matched by every other information and entertain¬ 
ment medium, including the schools, the churches, 
and the halls of Congress. Why always single out 
the movies, as if they somehow mattered more? 
You’d think people believed that movies had had a 
greater influence than any other source on how 
American culture defines and understands itself. 

Many do believe it. This is why some have found 
comfort in imagining movies to be mirrors: The 
concept provided a convenient solution to two vex¬ 
ing mysteries. One was the basic nature of a motion 
picture’s enormous influence, its uncanny power 
over our reason to convince us two-dimensional 
pictures were more real, more true to some funda¬ 
mental essence, than quotidian life itself. The other 
was the nature of our shared experience in the dark, 
where millions of Americans of all ages, races, 
regions, classes, religions, and ethnic origins came 
together in silent congregation before flickering 
idols on the screen. The only answer commensu¬ 
rate to such unity and power was that movies mir¬ 
rored the American popular imagination; indeed, 
the national soul. 

Given what we’ve learned about the flaws in 
such a view, let’s try a radically different solution. 
Paraphrasing Gertrude Stein, a screen is a screen is 
a you know what. What it reflects is light from a 
projector bulb, diffused by a moving reel of film. 

It may seem to reduce drastically the movies’ 
cultural significance, to assert they do not reveal 
reality, or the American past, or the popular mind. 
But that doesn’t have to be the case at all. The 
essential step toward what I believe is a more accu¬ 
rate, useful, and penetrating approach is to regard 
movie messages not as descriptive statements 
about a culture, but as expressions to the people of 
a culture. Their significance comes from their 
power to create on screen a world unlike any expe¬ 
rienced outside the theater, yet a world audiences 
could relate to as a separate realm, with styles and 
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values one could sometimes import into one’s own. 

This power had many sources. On a psychologi¬ 
cal level, the power came from the impact of larger- 
than-life images, and the medium’s capacity to 
move freely across space and time, giving audi¬ 
ences heightened senses of existence and imagina¬ 
tive will. On a sociological level, it came from the 
composition of the movie audience, rooted in early 
twentieth-century urban working class and immi¬ 
grant peoples who found in movies a way of acquir¬ 
ing values and styles distinct from those of a repres¬ 
sive and disdainful “official” American culture. 

On an economic and political level, it came from 
the struggle for supremacy within the industry, 
won by a group of immigrant entrepreneurs who 
turned into mighty moguls, the producers who 
stamped their shrewdness and sentimentality indel¬ 
ibly into the pattern of motion picture content. 

From this background, movies in America took 
their unique form. They drew on the legacy of 
literature and drama, of genre and convention, but 
reshaped that material in their own fashion. They 
created a remarkable comic style, aggressive and 
exaggerated, grossly disrespectful toward author¬ 
ity; and they received truth, vividly physical, and 
speaking directly to the feelings of working people 
and immigrants as no medium before had done. It 
flowered with Chaplin and the Keystone Kops, 
reached another peak in the early 1930s in the Marx 
Brothers and Mae West, and appears to thrive once 
again in Robert Altman’s films, most notably in 
Nashville. 

They proved an unmatched medium for showing 
the fantastic—ghosts, devils, zombies, and 
witches; prehistoric monsters; trips to the stars and 
into the bloodstream. The folktales, myths, and 
superstitions that modem industrial life was 
swiftly undermining by its rational processes found 
their salvation in the movies, and retain a vigorous 
life right through The Exorcist and Jaws. 

Movies became our century’s principal purveyor 
of notions about sex and romantic love—separately 
and together. From their very beginnings they 
overstepped the bounds of propriety in American 
culture, providing a glimpse of a woman’s un¬ 
draped ankle when it was the most daring one could 
imagine; and they’ve kept up the pace until now it 
appears that pornography has finally exhausted the 
imagination, if not the organs, of sex. Even on a 
more chaste visual level, where love and marriage 
were the object, the movies gave lessons no other 
curriculum provided. 

And they presented stark and sometimes ugly 
images of violence, crime, war, and death. This 
had always been art’s function, from the brutal 
candor of Homer’s language to Shakespeare’s 
corpse-littered stages. But in movies the realism of 
the screen image, and the vast visual resources at 
the medium’s command, seemed always to arouse 
more controversy—and no more so when it was not 
the death and violence and wars of royalty they 
portrayed, but of common people, crooks and gang¬ 


sters, the outcasts, rebels, and misfits of society. 

Anarchic comedy, grotesque fantasy, risque 
sex, crude violence—I don’t mean to imply these 
constitute the sum of American movies, that Andy 
Hardy never lived (on the MGM lot); nor to sug¬ 
gest that movies were constantly at odds with the 
virtuous, correct, and accepted American values. 

Of course not. A great deal of ‘ ‘ standard’ ’ Ameri¬ 
can culture was glorified and reinforced in the mov¬ 
ies. But I am impressed at how much the forbidden, 
the improper, the disapproved, made and still make 
up movie content, and how so many of the most 
memorable “classic’ 5 films fall into one or more of 
these categories. 

This, I think, is the final nail in the crate in which 
we’re packing away the movie mirror. Movies 
didn’t make up their content out of whole cloth— 
moviemakers knew their audience had a taste for 
comedy, fantasy, sex, and violence, and even some 
knowledge of those facets of life—but they con¬ 
stantly invented and exaggerated. Movies didn’t 
reflect life; they were bigger than life. They made 
certain real aspects of their culture more vivid and 
important at the expense of slighting other themes. 
They made a world, and to incalculable degrees 
audiences accepted the validity of that world and 
adopted many of its gestures and expressions, and 
some of its views of life. But it’s still the movies’ 
world, not our own. Movies are not about us, not 
mirrors reflecting us; they are about themselves. 
They reveal not life as it was lived, but their inter¬ 
pretation, their messages to us about it. 

There remains unresolved one important ques¬ 
tion about art, what it is and does—and it’s no 
contradiction to talk about art in the same breath as 
Hollywood. Ezra Pound called artists antennae of 
the race, forecasters of the future, seers who grap¬ 
pled with emerging elements of culture and con¬ 
sciousness. In the vast range of quality and content 
among American commercial movies, some speak 
to us prophetically (as do also some avant-garde 
and independent films)—not simply because we 
will adopt their views like next fall’s fashions, but 
because they express something, perhaps unrecog¬ 
nized, perhaps unpopular, about who we are and 
where we are headed. 

A principal task of film critics and historians is to 
identify those prophetic films—easier, of course, in 
hindsight, when we know a little better what we 
have become. As an example from recent years I 
nominate Robert Altman’s 1970 filmBrewster 
McCloud. At a time when profound changes in 
cultural mood were hardly becoming clear, the film 
expressed in tragicomic metaphor the fate of 
youth’s desire to soar , in a rich and satiric texture 
of allusions to sexual and political issues of our 
time. When we go to old movies we see the past, the 
movies’ past; and on some rare moments we may 
glimpse the culture’s future. El 

Historian Robert Sklar is the author of Movie- 
Made America. 
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Capitol Ideas 

Congress likes what AFI is doing. In 
a year when many programs faced Capitol Hill 
criticism, AFI has won the praises of the House 
Education Committee, and the committee has rec¬ 
ommended long-term federal funding for AFI. The 
committee commended AFI for “developing a 
broader base of support’ ’ and for 4 ‘its highly suc¬ 
cessful efforts in securing private matching funds” 
to carry on its programs. Noting that the AFI 4 ‘is 
the only agency created by the National Endow¬ 
ment for the Arts,” the congressional group ob- 

served that the institute was created to “fill a void 
in the motion picture and television arts. ” Because 
of this unique role, the committee said it gave “par¬ 
ticular attention to the AFI’s organizational status 
and funding.” 

“ AFI’s existence depends on combined govern¬ 
mental and private funding,” the House Education 
Committee concluded. “The committee is pleased 
with the constructive steps taken by NEA and AFI 
toward achieving stable government and private 
support and encourages NEA to create a multiyear 
funding formula which will provide AFI the stabil¬ 
ity the institute needs to attract private funding and 
appropriate growth.” 

Upstairs at the Kennedy 
Center... 

An old-style Chatauqua tent is provid¬ 
ing a showcase for film as an important medium for 
the display of American performing arts. It is part of 
the IBM-funded celebration of American theater, 
music,and dance titled 4 ‘America on Stage,’’which 
will be open at the Kennedy Center in Washington, 
D.C., throughout the Bicentennial year. 

The Chatauqua tent houses a film theater featur- 

ing films on varied American performances, rang¬ 
ing from Zubin Mehta with the Los Angeles Phil¬ 
harmonic to Roberta Flack singing ‘ ‘The Legend of 
John Henry,” to ballet, mime, streetjuggling, and 
jazz. Both independent filmmakers and major stu¬ 
dios were encouraged to submit films, and more 
than two hundred films were considered for the 
exhibit. 

AFI staff members participated as pre-planners, 
researchers, previewers, and selection consultants 
for the films, working in close cooperation with 
staff from the Kennedy Center and IBM. 

Meanwhile Downstairs 

Summer visitors to the Kennedy 

Center can also take in several short films at the 

AFI Theater, which has become a Washington 
Bicentennial attraction this summer. The National 
Park Service is sponsoring a film series in the the- 

ater, which includes City Out of the Wilderness and 
four Park Service films about the development and 
growth of the nation’s capital. The rotating sched¬ 
ule of daytime showings is free to all Kennedy 
Center visitors. AFI Theater’s regular programs 
continue in the evening with “Cary Grant,” “Roar 
of the Presses,” and “25 Years of United Artists” 
during July and August. 

Granting Independents 

Another opportunity for independent 
filmmakers to seek AFI grants is now available. 

The seventeenth cycle of the AFI Independent 
Filmmaker Program is now under way, and grants, 
ranging from $500 to $10,000 each, will be awarded 
next January. The grants come from a $300,000 

fund which AFI administers for the National En¬ 
dowment for the Arts. The program has already 
funded nearly $1.5 million in independent film pro¬ 
duction since 1969. The AFI screening and selec¬ 
tion committee will look at any type of film project 
in 16mm or 35mm. Applications for the grants are 
available from the Independent Filmmaker Pro¬ 
gram at AFI, 501 Doheny Road, Beverly Hills, C A 
90210. Deadline for applications is September 15. 
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Gathering Everything But 
Dust 

Marion Davies, the actress who 
typified the impishness and lightheartedness of the 
1920s heroines, left a heritage of film that spans the 
transition fromsilentto sound films. As aresult of a 
recent donation by her estate to the AFI film collec¬ 
tion at the Library of Congress,Davies’s collection 
of ninety films made between 1916and 1936 will be 
preserved and cataloged for future film historians. 

The institute’s preservation program has been 
acquiring films documenting America’s film heri¬ 
tage through donations such as the Davies collection. 
AFI also obtains films by offering to duplicate old 
prints or transfer nitrate to safety stock, if AFI archi¬ 
vists judge the films to be important to film history. 

One interesting group of films obtained via dupli¬ 
cation were four films made at the 101 Ranch in 
Oklahoma. The 101 was a “Wild West” showplace 
which popular film stars and other personalities 
visited during the 1920s. Col. Zack Miller, owner 


of the ranch, recorded their visits and other events 
at the ranch on 16mm film. The films became docu¬ 
ments of the prevailing styles and important people 
of that period. In 1930, he passed the films on to a 
friend, Joe Colby. One day Colby appeared at AFI 
offices in Washington, D.C., to inquire where cop¬ 
ies of these old films could be made for his personal 
collection. The results were the new reels of dupli¬ 
cate film for Colby, and an unusual addition of 
these reels to both AFI’s collection and the film 
and social history of the 1920s. 

The Library of Congress preservation program, 
of which AFI is a major participant, enables the 
transferring of nitrate to safety stock and duplicat¬ 
ing of films at the rate of forty reels per d ay. The 
preservation staff estimates that it will take another 
fifteen years for negatives to be made of all films 
given to the collection. AFI has recently embarked 
on a reference print program to establish priorities 
for the selection of negatives to be made into posi¬ 
tive prints. This will ensure scholars, educators, 
and students of film better access to the valuable 
films being stored in the Library of Congress. 


Items 

America at the Movies , the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution Bicentennial Administration's Bi¬ 
centennial gift to the United States on behalf of the 
nation’s film community, goes into general release 
this fall. The movie, produced by AFI, includes 
scenes from nearly a hundred great American 
films. It had its debut in the Kennedy Center at the 
peak of Bicentennial festivities this summer... 
United Artists Chairman Arthur Krim and 
Co-Chairman Bob Benjamin were saluted for 
twenty-five years of filmmaking in a special evening 
at the AFI Theater recently. Several clips from 
major UA films were shown, among them The 
African Queen , West Side Story , and Around the 
World in Eighty Days .. .National Film Day, July 
12, held for the benefit of AFI, got off to a healthy 
start with a White House proclamation, numerous 
declarations from state governors, mayors, and a 


citation in the Congressional Record. Over a 
dozen of the country’s largest theater circuits 
pledged a percentage of their Film Day receipts to 
AFI, and they in turn were joined by hundreds of 
regional and local chains. Promising reports are 
just beginning to filter in.. .The second two-volume 
set of the AFI Catalog, covering feature films of 
1961-1970, has received a laudatory review from 
Stanley Kauffmann in The New Republic . Wrote 
Kauffmann: 4 4 If ever a reference set was worth 
$90 to the interested, this is it...an invaluable 
work. ”.. .New to the staff of AFI is John Albertella, 
who has joined as membership coordinator. One of 
his first efforts is the supervision of the summer 
subscription drive for American Film, with mem¬ 
bership already having reached the 20,000 mark. In 
addition, Tom Wiener has transferred from AFFs 
catalog staff to become an associate editor of 
American Film . Stephen Zito leaves for other 
fields, but will continue as a contributing editor. 


The American Film Institute 


Washington 

George Stevens, Jr., Director; Richard 
Carlton, Deputy Director; Adrian Borneman, 
Assistant to the Director; Bruce Neiner, 
Associate Director for Finance and 
Administration; Richard Jones, Chief 
Accountant; Hollis Alpert, Director of 
National Publications; Win Sharpies, 
Administrator: Preservation and 
Documentation; Lawrence Karr, Motion 


Picture Archivist; Michael Webb, Film 
Programming Manager; Larry Klein, AFI 
Theater Supervisor; Richard Krafsur, 
Executive Editor, The American Film 
Institute Catalog; Gary Arlen, Public 
Information Officer; Sam Grogg, Jr., 
Education Liaison; Winifred Rabbitt, 
Membership Secretary; InaGinsburg, 
Chairman, Fans of AFI. 

Los Angeles 

Martin Manulis, Director, AFI-West; Antonio 

Vellani, Chairman, Senior Faculty; Nina 


Foch, Senior Faculty; Jan Kadar, Filmmaker- 
in-Residence; Jan Haag, Head, Independent 
Filmmaker Program, Directing Workshop for 
Women, Academy Internship Program; John 
Bloch, William Fadiman, Lois Peyser, 
Writer’s Workshop; David Lunney, General 
Manager; James Powers, Director of Center 
Publications; Anne G. Schlosser, Librarian, 
Charles K. Feldman Library; Nancy Peter, 
Registrar; Jackie Frame, Assistant to the Di¬ 
rector, AFI-West; Roman I. Harte, Produc¬ 
tion Manager; Howard Schwartz, Cinematog¬ 
rapher; Vaclav Koudelka, Film Librarian. 
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Attitudes at Ann Arbor 


Edgar Daniels 

In the short disaster-ridden history of un¬ 
derground film festivals, Ann Arbor has 
been more than a survivor. Whereas most 
festivals have been managed by students, 
who soon graduate or evaporate, this one 
has enjoyed for its fourteen years the 
presence of George Manupelli (himself a 
luminary of the movement) and a cohe¬ 
sive staff of film enthusiasts who either 
live in Ann Arbor or return there every 
year. 

But nothing stays the same. Since I 
started tracking underground films about 
nine years ago, I have encountered pas¬ 
sionate films of protest: against the war 
mostly, but also against racial and sexual 
discrimination, poverty, drug prohibi¬ 
tions, against “the establishment” and 
“the military-industrial complex.” To¬ 
day the printed program still perfuncto¬ 
rily pushes causes (Chile, “Hurricane” 
Carter, and an atom-free Ann Arbor), but 
on the screen, as on the campus of the 
University of Michigan, the fury has 
abated. 

Nothing drove this point home more 
convincingly than Bruce Conner’s 
Crossroads showing the Bikini underwa¬ 
ter hydrogen bomb tests in which re¬ 
peated views of the great bouquets of 
smoke and spray were accompanied by a 
recording of the placid and oriental-seem¬ 
ing organ-loop music of Terry Riley. 

The attitude toward drugs has also un¬ 
dergone a change, perhaps having run 
into the new religion of protecting the 
atmosphere and the human body. People 
yelped with pleasure at a cartoon depict¬ 
ing Bugs Bunny as a pusher, but when a 
fellow sitting near me lighted up a joint, 
he was scolded by everyone within range 
of the familiar burning-mattress stench. 
“It’s not a cigarette,” he protested with 
the peculiar logic of the zealot rallying the 
faithful. But a voice snapped, “That 
makes it all the worse! ’ ’ 

On the screen, too, the change was 
evident—a low-keyed but powerful in¬ 
dictment, Hurry Tomorrow by Richard 
Cohen and Kevin Rafferty , of the use of 
mind-altering drugs in the handling of re¬ 
calcitrant mental patients. Muted protest 
was apparent in Lovejoy’s Nuclear War , 
a sympathetic documentary, directed by 
Dan Keller and Charles Light, of a man’s 
effort to block construction of an atomic 
power plant near his community with in¬ 
telligent debate on civil disobedience. 
But this just about sums up the protest. 

A few years ago the manic phase of 
women’s lib was spawning simplistic film 
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diatribes on the oppression of women in a 
man’s world. But one or two of the more 
interesting films of this festival were sub¬ 
tle explorations of the whole range of 
problems peculiar to women, such as 
Madsong by Kathleen Laughlin, or self- 
studies without even any special refer¬ 
ence to their femaleness, Elasticity by 
Chick Strand. 

To me the most intriguing film of the 
festival (which is of course not necessar¬ 
ily to say the best film) was a starkly 
simple interview, Virginia by Alan 
Bloom, between the young filmmaker, 
unseen and presumably in a sound booth, 
and an elderly woman. We see only the 
gray and white face of the woman, who 
strains upward to hear her questioner. 
“Are you comfortable, Virginia?” he be¬ 
gins, in an ever so slightly threatening 
voice, with a rising inflection on the last 
syllable of her name. She can’t hear him 
clearly, and he repeats the question in the 
same tone. Already we in the audience 
are experiencing an anxious tension. 

Virginia, apparently, has brought a 
bottle of wine. He suggests she is an alco¬ 
holic, which she denies mildly. The inter¬ 
view goes on to unveil many troubles in 
her life, including a radical mastectomy, 
and her triumph over these adversities is 
visible in her face and gentle manner. 

Throughout the interview he pretends 
that he can’t hear her, even while he tink¬ 
ers with the sound so that she can’t quite 
hear him . The tension created by this film 
is tremendous. The situation is terrible, 
yet you admire her and the strength of her 
character is made all the clearer. I later 
phoned the filmmaker and was astonished 
to learn that the whole interview was a 
planned “oppression piece,” to which 
Virginia, an actress, was entirely privy. 

Speaking at the Athens (Ohio) Interna¬ 
tional Film Festival last spring, Austin 
Lamont noticed a significant shift away 
from films seeking the reform of the world 
toward films exploring the self. I believe 
he was right, but on the basis of the 130 
short films shown at Ann Arbor this year, 
I would surmise that we are experiencing 
anew phase 


Most of the mature work of this festival 
struck me as being concerned more with 
form than with concept. And I was often 
impressed by the inventive use of form. 
In David Wilson’s Saturn Cycle , for ex¬ 
ample, he combines two, and sometimes 
three or four, unnaturally related images 
in the same frame. Michael Whitney in 
Yin Hsien begins with a brown-clothed 
Chinese dramatic dancer, and somehow 
“smears” this moving image into grace¬ 
ful brushlike designs resembling Chinese 
calligraphy. Structured upon circles, el¬ 
lipses, globes, and faintly perceived natu¬ 
ral photography, Paul Brekke creates de¬ 
signs of remarkable beauty in texture and 
color in Portrait. And, in Homage to Ma¬ 
gritte , Anita Thatcher does not try to 
reproduce the paintings of Magritte, but 
rather develops film images suggestive of 
the illusionist genius of the painter. 

Everyone of these films has, of course, 
an intellectual purpose, but I’m most im¬ 
pressed by the marvelously inventive use 
of form. Other films are totally preoccu¬ 
pied with design, and some of these cre¬ 
ate remarkable beauty out of fundamen¬ 
tally ugly materials. For instance, City 
View in Old Kodachrome by Warren 
Bass, begins with what looks like a black- 
and-white still shot of the Empire State 
Building seen from a subway entrance 
and cranks this scene into jerky motion as 
almost-silhouetted figures enter. This 
short loop is then repeated in ever more 
complex ways until we are seeing, not a 
movie of people entering the subway, but 
attractive and ingenious patterns in light, 
shadow, and color. 

Though the pronounced decline in the 
number of documentaries was a surprise 
of this festival, the almost total absence of 
narrative films was not unexpected, since 
the number seems to have declined fur¬ 
ther every year. (By contrast, from what 
I’ ve been able to observe, beginning film¬ 
makers make more story films than any¬ 
thing else.) Quite worth seeing, however, 
Continued on page 79 

Kathleen Laughlin's Madsong, one of 
several films at Ann Arbor dealing with 
problems peculiar to women. 
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Melodrame (France, a sophomoric, 
limp-wristed pastiche of silent-era star¬ 
dom; Iracema (Germany-Brazil), an atro¬ 
ciously photographed documentary on 
migrant workers in Brazil—a subject 
more than adequately explored fifteen 
years ago; and Der Gehiilfe (Switzerland) 
by Thomas Koerfer, whose previous film 
had a wry wit, but who now has lapsed 
into stultifying boredom. 

In such a dull week it is easy to over¬ 
praise Henry Jaglom’s Tracks —a flawed 
but ambitious study of a Vietnam veteran 
(Dennis Hopper) escorting the coffin of a 
dead comrade cross-country by train. But 
Tracks had two enormous advantages 
over its rivals—vitality and human inter¬ 
est. Hopper gives the performance of his 
career as an innocent brutalized by com¬ 
bat, striving but failing to reestablish con¬ 
tact with the real world. He tries to pick 
up a teenage girl (sensitively played by 
Taryn Power) in a scene of agonizing 
awkwardness. He engages passengers in 
casual conversation, but each time re¬ 
treats numbly to his berth. Gradually, his 
fantasies take over. He “sees” the girl 
being raped, and draws his gun; charac¬ 
ters disappear or are threatened; a night¬ 
mare takes hold. 

Jaglom, whose one previous feature 
was the confused and pretentious A Safe 
Place , juggles the dramatic elements with 
enormous skill almost to the end. He 
counterpoints his commentary on the re¬ 
cent war with sentimental or belligerent 
songs from World War II. Jaglom claims 
that the entire film was shot with a hand¬ 
held camera on moving trains (though the 
steadiness of the images makes this hard 
to believe), and the relentless concentra¬ 
tion on an interior world, detached from 
time and space, contributes powerfully to 
the film’s impact. 

The Directors’ Fortnight achieved a 
slightly higher standard, though its two 
major successes were by established di¬ 
rectors: Nagisa Oshima’s Empire of the 
Senses and Alexander Kluge’s Ferdi¬ 
nand the Radical . 

Oshima’s is a hard-core sex film that is 
both artistic and erotic—an elusive goal. 
Rigorous and obsessive, cruel and funny, 
it is a true story of mad love, devoid of 
romantic excess, and as composed as a 
series of tableaux. It recalls the erotic 
prints of Hiroshige and the fervid inten¬ 
sity of the writings of Mishima. The 
story—which has become part of Japa¬ 
nese folklore—is about a geisha who de- 



Nagisa Oshima directing Empire of the 
Senses, a story of mad love. It was the 
sensation of the festival. 

mands that her lover give up his wife, and 
then strangles and castrates him in order 
to possess him totally. But despite its 
lurid plot. Empire of the Senses is rather 
jolly up to the final grisly scene. The lov¬ 
ers are totally preoccupied in their love- 
making. Someone enters unannounced to 
serve saki or to serenade them; they con¬ 
tinue making love and no one is the least 
embarrassed. Nature takes its course in a 
way that makes most Western sex films 
seem humorless and merely prurient. 

Kluge’s film was a return to the theme 
of his first feature, Yesterday Girl: a 
witty, devastatingly understated satire on 
German pomposity and lack of humor. 
Ferdinand gets a job as security chief in 
the Deutches Neuropa factory, and goes 
about making it as secure as a wartime 
command center with a single-minded 
zeal that Oshima’s characters would 
surely envy. He purchases a roomful of 
electronic equipment, placards the fac¬ 
tory with warning signs, frisks visiting 
VIPs, and, having trained his guards to 
peak efficiency, conducts a raid on a 
neighboring plant to prove that his secur¬ 
ity is better than theirs. He reads Com¬ 
munist literature the better to understand 
the enemy, and has his guards telephone 
their reports to him in the middle of the 
night. Eventually his madness turns dan¬ 
gerous, and he becomes an object of pity 
rather than fun. 

The most exciting discovery of the fes¬ 
tival proper was not Bertolucci’s much- 
heralded 1900, but a different kind of his¬ 
torical epic: Marcel Ophuls’s four-and-a- 
half hour documentary The Memory of 
Justice. It’s the culmination of a trilogy 


begun with Munich and The Sorrow and 
the Pity : a mosaic of contemporary foot¬ 
age and brilliantly juxtaposed interviews 
that explores, without narration, three 
aspects of Nazi Germany and its interac¬ 
tion with the rest of Europe. 

Ophuls’s genius lies in the art with 
which he selects and edits his material, 
allowing events and characters to express 
themselves, creating a dialectic that 
clearly reveals his own convictions with¬ 
out imposing them on his audience. The 
film is divided into two parts: the Nurem¬ 
berg Tribunal with its impact on the Ger¬ 
mans and Nuremberg’s wider and subse¬ 
quent implications. 

But the genius of Memory lies in the 
freedom with which it annihilates time 
and place, making us a part of the great 
moral debate of 1946, and using the 
themes and protagonists of that era as a 
yardstick for our own moral confusion. 
The central issue is: How valid are the 
judgments made by the Allies in the light 
of atrocities since committed in Algeria, 
Vietnam, and the Soviet Union? 

Ophuls begins with Doenitz and Speer, 
Telford Taylor and Hartley Shawcross, 
and moves on to cross-examine a Viet¬ 
nam draft dodger and a hawkish war 
widow; Daniel Ellsberg and a French 
paratrooper; Edgar Faure and a French 
concentration camp survivor; along with 
ordinary Germans who have conve¬ 
niently forgotten or never troubled to ask 
questions. In a festival full of heavy- 
handed polemics and humorless political 
tracts. The Memory of Justice was mar¬ 
velously refreshing, asking the questions 
and allowing each member of the audi- 
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ence to seek the answers. 

Wim Wenders’s Kings of the Road (Im 
Lauf der Zeit) is an open-ended, loosely 
structured film of another kind—a reaffir¬ 
mation of the diversity and excellence of 
the new German cinema. A moody, con¬ 
templative account of two men who 
travel by truck through Germany, the 
first repairing and trading movie projec¬ 
tors, the second (who comes along for the 
ride) escaping an unhappy marriage, it’s a 
variation on an earlier Wenders film, 
Alice in the Cities (which was also about a 
journey). Both passengers are linked by 
their love of solitude and freedom from 
responsibility: They’re the reincarnation 
of the tramps in Rene Clair’s A Nous la 
Liberte. 

To enjoy Wenders’s film one needs to 
tune into his anarchic, leisurely sense of 
life and to appreciate the droll interludes 
that punctuate an undramatic odyssey. 
For our two heroes are going nowhere. 
They are not looking for adventure; to¬ 
morrow may be just like today. Kings of 
the Road was the official German entry, 
but seemed somehow out of place in the 
main theater ; it would have been a perfect 
choice for the Directors’ Fortnight. 

Almost as much fun as the few suc¬ 
cesses were the many interesting failures. 
The Marriage , by Amaldo Jabor, is a 
typically Brazilian exercise in entertain¬ 
ing excess. Father, in love with his 
daughter, whose fiance is a pederast, se¬ 
duces his secretary, who is then mur¬ 
dered by her lover, who goes on to mur¬ 
der his wife (who is a leper), while father 
tries to rape his daughter on the beach. 
The Marriage has confidence in its per¬ 
verse convictions and carries us along 
from one outrage to the next with no 
pause for reflection. 

Kevin Brownlow allows all too much 
time for reflection in Winstanley —a re¬ 
creation of a utopian commune in seven¬ 
teenth-century England. Meticulously 
researched, brilliantly shot, atrociously 
acted, it is the kind of film that every 
festival should search for. If execution 
doesn’t match conception, it’s still vastly 
more interesting than most pictures made 
on a hundred times the budget. 

Winstanley is about Gerrard Winstan¬ 
ley, a romantic revolutionary of heroic 
stature, who preached that the land be¬ 
longed to all, and, with a few devoted 
followers, set up a model community on 
common ground. The film strongly 
evokes Stark Love —Karl Brown’s 1927 


Dennis Hopper gave an outstanding per¬ 
formance as a Vietnam veteran in Henry 
Jaglom’s Tracks. 


quasi-documentary on a backwoods 
community. Brownlow, whose first love 
is silent movies, would probably ac¬ 
knowledge the parallel. But he has tried 
something far more audacious—and im¬ 
possible to bring off on a miniscule 
budget—the re-creation of a vanished 
era, down to the invisible details, that 
Stroheim customarily spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to achieve. 

Finally, a French film—Eduardo de 
Gregario’s Serail: an elegant, literate fan¬ 
tasy about a young English writer (Corin 
Redgrave) who buys a crumbling country 
house from two mysterious women and 
their maid (Bulle Ogier, Marie-France 
Pisier, and Leslie Caron). The central 
character is really the house, which, it 
turns out, is carnivorous. That’s a trifle 
hard to swallow, and the original synop¬ 
sis—one line from Racine—offered even 
less help. But Serail has style, quirky 
performances, good dialogue, and is con¬ 
sistently entertaining. 

The Film Market was as much as ever a 
junk shop where the lucky or diligent 
might find a treasure or two among mer¬ 
chandise that Variety would euphemisti¬ 
cally recommend “for less demanding 
sites.” But each year, certain countries, 
like Sweden and Canada, put all their 
films in one theater and seek to generate 
interest on a collective basis. This year’s 
big success story was Australia, which 
put a sizable chunk of its current produc¬ 
tion on show, and won both sales and 
critical acclaim. Indeed it was a mystery 
why at least one of its films wasn’t in the 
main event. 

Picnic at Hanging Rock fulfills the 
promise of Peter Weir’s earlier The Cars 
That Ate Paris. It’s based on a novel 
about a party of schoolgirls who set out 
on a picnic on St. Valentine’s Day to a 
strange rock formation. Three of the 
party never returned—no one discovered 
why. Picnic recalls Joseph Losey’s The 
Go-Between , with its sumptuous evoca¬ 
tion of a languid, turn-of-the-century 


summer, and its precise delineation of a 
stable, stratified society. The disappear¬ 
ance of the girls is treated as a spine- 
tingling, and inexplicable, phenomenon. 
The search begins: A young English boy, 
suspected of complicity, alone has suc¬ 
cess. But what the film is really con¬ 
cerned to show are the consequences of 
the tragedy, the impact on the school, and 
on the destructive tensions, formerly re¬ 
pressed, in this microcosm of polite soci¬ 
ety set out in the wilderness. 

Donald Crombie made a striking debut 
with Caddie —another based-on-fact pe¬ 
riod film: the autobiography of a barmaid 
in Sydney, covering the late twenties and 
early thirties. She leaves her husband to 
seek work, falls in love with a man who 
has to return to his native Greece, and 
has to support herself and her two chil¬ 
dren through the Depression. There’s a 
great sense of period, a pleasingly old- 
fashioned emphasis on everyday charac¬ 
ters and events, and on warmth and hu¬ 
manity. 

Mad Dog , directed by Philippe Mora, 
and starring Dennis Hopper as a legend¬ 
ary nineteenth-century outlaw, found its 
admirers, though a more general opinion 
is that it falls apart in an orgy of gratuitous 
violence and mannered inaction. Ken 
Hannam’s Sunday Too Far Away , first 
shown last year, was generally ac¬ 
claimed. The one Australian film in the 
Directors’ Fortnight, Fred Schepisi’s 
The Devil 1 s Playground , the account of 
boys in a repressive fifties’ seminary, has 
excellent ideas and performances, but 
needs a sharper script and more rigorous 
direction to realize its potential. 

A mixed bag, but considering how re¬ 
cently Australia has begun making fea¬ 
tures—after a promising start in the silent 
era, almost nothing was made for forty 
years—its tiny population, and remote 
location, the auguries are encouraging. 

Michael Webb is film programming 
manager for the AFI Theater in 
Washington. 




A Time of Betrayal 


On Heilman and HU AC 


Eugene J. McCarthy 


I n Scoundrel Time, 1 Lillian Heilman 
writes of a time of fear and betrayal in 
America—actually, a time of petty 
fear and of cheap betrayal. Although 
the author denies any intention of giving 
historical judgments, the book is histori¬ 
cal commentary, going far beyond the 
public personalities and events of the 
time, searching out and revealing deeper 
and more disappointing and disturbing 
faults in the American character and in 
the American culture. 

Lillian Heilman was right in not feeling 
much against the 4 ‘leading figures,” the 
men who punished her and others or, 
rather, were the instruments and agents 
of that punishment. Most of them were 
men who, as she writes, “invented when 
necessary,” “maligned when it wasn’t 
necessary,” and “did not believe much.” 
There were, I think at least two excep¬ 
tions: Senator Joseph McCarthy, who 
went out of his way to create mischief, 
and Representative Richard Nixon, 
whose motivations were more devious 
and more dangerous than those of most 
politicians who were involved. 

When the issue of subversion came 
along, most of the politicians named by 
Heilman were in the right place to exploit 
the issue, and they did. Their power ap¬ 
peared to be much greater than it was in 
fact, because those who should have 
stood against them retreated in panic, or 
in self-interest, leaving a vacuum for irre¬ 
sponsible action. 

There were Communist spies, Com¬ 
munists, and Communist sympathizers in 
America in the forties and in the fifties, 
but they were in no way a threat to be met 
by the wild and sweeping anti-Commu- 
nism that was allowed to grow almost 
unchecked in that period. 


1 Scoundrel Time by Lillian Heilman. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 155 pp., illustrated, $7.95. 



The press, at least in the early stages of 
the era, made it easier for anyone who 
wanted to take up the cry of “anti-Com- 
munism” and more difficult for anyone 
(especially anyone in politics) who might 
speak against that cry. 

McCarthy’s Wheeling, West Virginia, 
speech of 1950 could have been dismissed 
as an irresponsible speech, patched to¬ 
gether out of pieces of other politicians’ 
speeches, including parts of an earlier 
Nixon speech, or, at most, been given 
routine press coverage. But the press was 
looking for headlines, and his speech was 
headlined. As McCarthyism grew, most 
politicians took cover, joined the cry, or, 
after offering limited opposition, re¬ 
mained quiet. 

I was a member of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives during the years of which Hell- 
man writes. Within a few weeks after 
McCarthy’s West Virginia speech, I 
spoke to the Holy Name Society of 
Montgomery County, Maryland. (The 
Holy Name Society is a Catholic men’s 
organization, dedicated to the protection 
of the good name of the Lord and of all his 
creatures.) I made a modest anti- 
McCarthy speech, which is incidental. It 
received no press coverage. Curiously, 
however, one of the Washington newspa¬ 
pers had sent a full complement of report¬ 
ers, with electronic recorders and pho¬ 
tographers, to get the speech. They had 


heard McCarthy was speaking. When 
they discovered that they had the wrong 
McCarthy, they did not wait to hear my 
speech, but folded their electronic equip¬ 
ment, packed it, and loaded it into their 
truck. Before I was well into my speech, 
reporters, photographers, and techni¬ 
cians had left the scene. 

In 1950 McCarthy was the subject, al¬ 
though he was not named, of a “Declara¬ 
tion of Conscience” initiated by Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith of Maine and 
signed by several liberal Republicans. It 
received scarcely any press attention. A 
critical speech by Senator Eugene Milli- 
kin, a senior and conservative Republi¬ 
can senator, received similar neglect. 
The game had gone beyond declarations 
of conscience, careful reporting, and 
committee reports. It was in the public 
domain. The battle was not only for head¬ 
lines, but for persons and for their reputa¬ 
tions. If a few more people had accepted 
the challenge as Heilman did, what be¬ 
came known as the McCarthy Era would, 
I believe, never have developed. 

The least excusable retreat was that 
of the intellectuals. They should have 
been the last to give ground. They were 
followed by persons in the arts (the 
theater and the motion picture industry, 
in particular), by educators, and reli¬ 
gious leaders. 

It was not until 1954 that the first signif¬ 
icant press challenge to McCarthy was 
made. That was done by Edward R. Mur- 
row in his “See It Now” program on the 
ninth of March. He closed the program 
with these challenging words: “This is no 
time for men who oppose Senator 
McCarthy’s methods to keep silent. We 
can deny our heritage and our history, but 


Richard Nixon (left) 
andJ. Parnell 
Thomas (right) of the 
House Un-American 
Activities Commit¬ 
tee. Careers in Hol¬ 
lywood often de¬ 
pended upon their in¬ 
vestigations. 
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we cannot escape responsibility for the 
result. There is no way for a citizen of a 
republic to abdicate his responsibilities.” 

There was no immediate, general rally 
to Murrow’s challenge, even though the 
time for speaking out was long past. Most 
of the damage to persons, to cultural in¬ 
stitutions, and to political institutions had 
already been done. The senator and his 
supporters were running out of targets; 
and the targets, such as they had, were 
now mostly the responsibility of the Ei¬ 
senhower administration. 

McCarthy was done in finally not by 
booze, as it is popularly reported (it may 
have helped), but by those who had toler¬ 
ated, encouraged, and exploited him. 

Liberal Republicans, who had less to 
fear and less to answer for with reference 
to him, led the attack. They were fol¬ 
lowed by Southern Democrats, who 
made their case not on substance but on 
procedure. Their position was the base of 
the Senate resolution of censure, which 
condemned the senator, not for his abu¬ 
sive activities in general, but because of 
his conduct and attitudes toward the Sen¬ 
ate itself. Behind this double line of pro¬ 
tection, and at safe distance, came the 
liberal Democrats and finally the regular 
Republicans. 

Nearly twenty years later, in 1972, I 
was about to file in an Illinois presidential 
primary, when I was told that my dele¬ 
gate candidates and I would have to sign a 
non-Communist oath. We refused to do 
so, but found that delegate candidates of 
both Senator George McGovern and 
Senator Edmund Muskie had signed the 
papers. We also found that this oath was 
similar to, if not identical with, one taken 
by faculty members in the state colleges 
and universities of Illinois. At the same 
time, poor people in Illinois were being 
denied admission to public housing be¬ 
cause they were refusing to sign similar 
statements. And no one seemed to care. 

U„ 

“detente,” as a word suggesting chang¬ 
ing relations with Russia and China, has 
been stricken from the language of poli¬ 
tics by the president of the United States. 
Possible recognition of Cuba has been 
rejected by major candidates, and contin¬ 
ued ownership of the Panama Canal has 
been set as a condition for preventing 
Communist domination of at least part of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

As Lillian Heilman writes, “That was 
then, and there is now, and the years 
between then and now, and the then and 
now are one.” Or, not much different. 


Eugene McCarthy is an independent candi¬ 
date for president. 


The London Hungarian 


On Alexander Korda 


David Robinson 


A cross the years the name of Alex¬ 
ander Korda has acquired potent 
magic for British film people. As 
Ithe industry struggles from crisis 
to crisis, and particularly in moments of 
self-examination (such as that currently 
provoked by the report of the prime min¬ 
ister’s working party on “The Future of 
the British Film Industry”), Korda’s 
thirties are recalled as a golden age, and 
Denham Studios—the finest studios of 
their day in Europe when he built them in 
1935—as a kind of Camelot. 

In his lifetime, it is true, the legend was 
not so powerful. At times, indeed, Korda 
looked like his own one-man crisis. Sev¬ 
eral times in his career he faced disaster 
and defeat that would have ended the 
ambitions of anyone of less phenomenal 
resilience. In 1938 he was ousted from 
Denham. In 1954 he had to face the great 
British Lion debacle when the govern¬ 
ment called in its three-million-pound 
loan to the distribution company; and 
Korda (who seems personally to have lost 
half of a million in the affair) had most of 
the blame for the company’s failure shov¬ 
eled at his door. He was already sixty-one 
and very sick; yet he still came back, and 
in the eighteen months of life remaining to 
him Korda produced seven more films, 
including Richard III. “I couldn’t re¬ 
tire,” he said. “I don’t want to die a 
failure.” 

The determination, the resilience, the 
nerve, the impregnable assurance had 
carried him a long way from his boyhood 
in the provinces of Hungary and the first 
disaster that hit the Kellner family (he 
adopted his professional name from the 
Latin exhortation “sursum corda”—lift 


Alexander Korda—The Man Who Could 
Work Miracles by Karol Kulik. New Rochelle: 
Arlington House Publishers, 407 pp., illus¬ 
trated, $12.95. 


up your hearts) with their father’s death 
when Alex was thirteen. Still at school in 
Budapest, Korda worked for newspa¬ 
pers, and by the time he was sixteen tried 
(without success) to interest his employ¬ 
ers in a film column. 

At eighteen, penniless in Paris, he 
found odd jobs in the studios of Pathe 
Freres, then the world’s leading pro¬ 
ducer. Returning to Budapest, he used 
the aura acquired by this tenuous associa¬ 
tion with the Parisian film world to force 
his way into film journalism by founding 
his own magazine. By the age of twenty- 
four he had his first studio and was estab¬ 
lished as the leading producer-director in 
Hungary. In the short-lived Republic of 
Councils, he was appointed to the Com¬ 
munist Directory for the Arts, and con¬ 
vinced Bela Kun to nationalize the film 
industry—some months before the 
cinema had been brought under state con¬ 
trol in Soviet Russia. 

Emigrating after the collapse of the re¬ 
public, Korda worked in Vienna, Berlin, 
Hollywood (where he felt oppressed by 
the hierarchical structures and the pre¬ 
vailing philistinism), and Paris. His des¬ 
tiny, though, was in London, where he 
arrived in 1932. The third film he pro¬ 
duced and directed there was The Private 
Life of Henry VIII. It was made on a 
shoestring; the beautiful and ingenious 
sets designed by his brother Vincent al¬ 
ways threatened to fall about the actors’ 
heads; funds kept running out. It was to 
prove to be the greatest international suc¬ 
cess the British film industry had ever 
known. 

T^he inestimable gift which Henry VIII 
and Korda gave to the industry was a 
confidence it had never experienced be¬ 
fore or since. British films, it was discov¬ 
ered with astonishment, could be good; 
they could be international; and, above 
all, they could compete on the American 
market. After Henry VIII , Korda was 
offered an alliance with United Artists. 
He revealed, too, new ways of financing 
films; the reputation of Henry VIII com¬ 
bined with Korda’s legendary charm and 
his dexterity with money won financing 
from traditionally conservative London. 

One of the most conspicuous failures of 
the British cinema has always been the 
lack of creative producers—men of cour¬ 
age and flair prepared to back their own 
hunches, inspired or disastrous, rather 
than shelter in the shadow of their own 
(or, worse, their rivals’) past successes. 
In the thirties and forties, Britain had, for 
a brief period, two such men. Michael 
Balcon has feelingly described how he 
felt himself different from Korda: “He 
took many chances. I am much more 
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Alexander Korda, a 
creative producer 
who combined a leg¬ 
endary charm with 
impregnable assur¬ 
ance. 


canny. He had, I suppose, a brilliant if 
unconventional financial flair. I tend to 
orthodoxy in matters of finance. He was 
cosmopolitan in his outlook while I retain 
some of the influences of my provincial 
upbringing. He spoke and thought in four 
or five languages and altogether was a 
more sophisticated character than I. ’ ’ 

The film industry as a whole was gener¬ 
ally more startled and shocked by 
Korda’s extravagances than Balcon. It 
was called “flair,” of course, when things 
went well, but “wanton irresponsibility” 
when the profits dropped. The British 
film industry was awed by Korda’s suc¬ 
cesses; but merciless when things went 
wrong, as in the British Lion debacle. 

Karol Kulik has provided a very de¬ 
tailed, comprehensive, and highly read¬ 
able documentation of this singular show¬ 
man in Alexander Korda—The Man Who 
Could Work Miracles . 1 If she perhaps has 
relied more than she actually acknowl¬ 
edges upon Paul Tabori’s 1959 biog¬ 
raphy, Alexander Korda , of his country¬ 
man and sometime boss, at least she has 
corrected Tabori’s dates and spelling of 
names; and her filmography appears to be 
impeccable. 

What she adds to the portrait (apart 
from a line in quaint malapropisms like 
“belabored jokes”) is a thumping pair of 
clay feet. She doesn’t rate Korda much as 
filmmaker, apart from Rembrandt ; and 
she reckons the films he produced by and 
large are weak on structure, overliterary, 
and overdressed—-judgments which per¬ 
haps take too little account of the context 
and period in which they were made. As a 
producer, she feels, he was inclined to 
interfere far too much with what his di¬ 
rectors were doing. In fairness, it must be 
admitted, it’s a pity that more British di¬ 
rectors have not been (figuratively speak¬ 
ing) interfered with far more often. 

Kulik attributes a lot of his crises to his 
own extravagance—which is probably 
very true. But she leaves out of account 
just how much that was positive was 
achieved by that same extravagance and 
also by the organization of the British 
cinema, which has always been weighted 


to make production the least profitable 
area of activity. 

She is inclined to blame him for the 
failure of the British cinema to sustain the 
promise of the Korda years. He had given 
the industry self-confidence, but also per¬ 
haps overconfidence. He had conjured 
the will-o’-the-wisp of the “international 
film’ ’ and left them all hopelessly wander¬ 
ing in pursuit of it. It’s true, again; and, 
yet it is unjust to blame Korda. He set an 
example, but the trouble was that there 
was no one equipped to’follow. Korda’s 
particular combination of audacity and 
taste, courage and guile have not been 
paralleled. There was, in fact, no “Korda 
Legacy”—only the memory of Camelot 
and some lessons that have not been 
learned. As he said wistfully of himself, 
after the British Lion affair: “I don’t 
grow on trees.” 


David Robinson is film critic for the 
Times (London) and author of Holly¬ 
wood in the Twenties. 


Film As Document 


On Source and Resource 


Sam Kula 

H istorians, in general, are a conser¬ 
vative lot. They have a tendency to 
think twice before committing 
themselves, and twice again before 
declaring themselves before their peers in 
print. They savage one another in re¬ 
views, condemning the evidence on 
which the thesis rests, or the historian for 
the manner in which it was interpreted, or 
both. They move slowly and with all clue 
caution when the pursuit of Clio leads 
them into virgin territory. It is not at all 
surprising, therefore, that audiovisual 
documentation, with rare exceptions, has 
been totally ignored in twentieth-century 
historiography. 

The academic gatekeepers are not en¬ 
tirely to blame, however, although their 
snobbish dismissal of moving image re¬ 
sources as the ephemeral product of vul¬ 
gar entertainment was a contributing fac¬ 
tor in the loss of almost half the film pro¬ 
duced in the first half of this century. It is 
difficult to believe that the same indiffer- 


x The Historian and Film , edited by Paul 
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ence in the face of wanton destruction of 
cultural artifacts would have been the 
case if print had been involved. 

There were, nevertheless, extenuating 
circumstances. And if there is one point 
on which all the contributors assembled 
by Paul Smith for The Historian and 
Film 1 agree, it is that film (and later vid¬ 
eotape) resources are difficult to evaluate 
as evidence, frustratingly elusive, and 
more often than not ruinously expensive 
to acquire and manage when found. 

To begin with, it is necessary to chal¬ 
lenge what contributor William Hughes, 
the only voice from the American experi¬ 
ence in this anthology, calls the “conven¬ 
tional wisdom” (borrowed from John 
Kenneth Galbraith) among historians 
considering film as a resource: the notion 
that film is just like any other historical 
document, with due allowance for the na¬ 
ture of the medium, and thus susceptible 
to analysis and evaluation employing tra¬ 
ditional methodology. 

True enough, many of the familiar pro¬ 
cedures apply—dating, authorship and 
point of view, internal and external verifi¬ 
cation—but historians should beware the 
assumption that the parallels are exact, or 
necessarily complete. There are eco¬ 
nomic, technological, and sociological 
factors peculiar to the medium that may 
influence the structure and content of the 
film message, as Hughes warns, and his¬ 
torians will have to learn to cope with film 
language. 

T 

■ he medium may not be the message, 
whether the source presents itself as 
imaginative fiction, reconstructed actual¬ 
ity, or the “surface reality” of newsfilm 
and documentaries. But there are charac¬ 
teristics of the medium that contribute to 
the message, a part of the message histo¬ 
rians may miss if they restrict their ‘ ‘cine- 
macy” (Thorold Dickinsons’s coinage 
for visual literacy) to srinple observation 
and recognition. 

Of the eleven contributors to The His¬ 
torian and Film , eight are working in 
England, one in France, one in Holland, 
and one in America. The weight of the 
experience is therefore English, the point 
of view that of historian or archivist (the 
sole, exception is Jerry Kuehl, one of the 
producers of 4 ‘World at War’ ’ for Thames 
Television), but the experience is varied 
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enough to represent most of the ways in 
which historians are likely to become in¬ 
volved with film. These range from the 
use of existing films (factual) in teaching 
(Arthur Marwick of the Open University 
in London); the use of existing films (fic¬ 
tional) as the subject of historical analysis 
(Marc Ferro of the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes in Paris), and the produc¬ 
tion of compilation films—the “writing” 
of history with factual films (Nicholas 
Pronay of the University of Leeds, Rolf 
Schuursma of the Stichting Film en We- 
tenschap in Utrecht, and John Grenville 
of the University of Birmingham). 

Curiously enough none of the histori¬ 
ans included in this anthology comment 
on the use of film as simply another re¬ 
source for conventional research. Film, 
after all, as Paul Smith—himself an histo¬ 
rian at the University of London—ex¬ 
plains in his excellent introduction, “is a 
fact, which historians can ignore no more 
than other facts.” Film may constitute a 
trivial and superficial record of a complex 
event, relying exclusively on external ap¬ 
pearances ; it may present itself in a highly 
edited format designed to propagate a 
specific point of view; it may deliberately 
distort reality in order to play upon the 
emotions of the spectator; or it may easily 
be a fake—Raymond Fielding, in The 
American Newsreel 1911-1967 , offers 
dozens of examples of how early news- 
films were faked. 

A . 

and there have been “serious doubts about 
whether film could yield results of a value 
proportionate to the trouble invested in 
using it.” Ultimately, this assessment 
must be made of any source, and it is a 
point taken by a number of contributors 
that the negative assessments with regard 
to film tend to be based solely on the 
weight of the content. Th & film fact, they 
contend, is more than the facts in the 
film—what it purports to be about—it is 
the sum of all the facts of the film: where 
and how it was made, how it was received 
and perhaps perceived by its audience, 
and what it tells us of the society for 
which it was made. Marc Ferro’s exami¬ 
nation of the Soviet feature Tchapaev 
(1934) is an instructive demonstration of 
how the fiction film can reveal much more 
about the governing ideology which in¬ 
formed its production than the historical 
character on whose life the film is ostensi¬ 
bly centered. 

What Arthur Marwick calls the “un¬ 
witting testimony” of film has been one of 
the most neglected areas of inquiry. All 
categories of film and television can re¬ 
veal as much by an examination of the 
attitudes and objectives underlying their 


production and presentation as by their 
obvious content. Films are not produced 
in a societal vacuum, and although some 
lip service has been paid to film as a re¬ 
flection of the society from which it 
emerges, very little hard work has been 
undertaken to define the exact nature of 
that relationship. 

A .. 

questions are asked it is clear that we 
need good studies of the motion picture 
industry as an economic and social mech¬ 
anism, good studies of the function of 
films as consumer products, good studies 
of social control and governmental “di¬ 
rection” of the media, and good studies of 
their short- and long-term effects. To 
carry out this work historians will have to 
bring to bear their traditional skills, and to 
learn, in William Hughes’s phrase, to de¬ 
code the message structure of film. 

For my money, Smith’s introduction, 
Hughes’s balanced assessment of film as 
evidence, and Nicholas Pronay’s dissec¬ 
tion of newsreels are worth the price of 
the book. The opening contributions of 
film resources and film archives might 
perhaps have better served as a single 
effort since the two are in practice insepa¬ 
rable. Without conservation over time 
there can be no resources. The chapter on 
resources is a hurried survey, restricted 
to the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Western Europe, and indica¬ 
tive rather than exhaustive. 

Clive Coultass, on the other hand, pro¬ 
vides a clear exposition of archives devel¬ 
opment, the historian and film “move¬ 
ment” in England—the British Universi¬ 
ties Film Council through its journal, 
University Vision , and its seminars 
played a central role—and an honest ap¬ 
praisal of the qualified success the mem¬ 
bers of the International Federation of 
Film Archives have had in safeguarding 
film and television resources. He points 
out the potential disaster in the reluc¬ 
tance—in some cases the refusal—of 
film-oriented archives to select and ac¬ 
quire TV productions, whether on film or 
videotape. The arbitrary separation of 
film and television resources, and that 
between factual and fictional films, that 
has already taken place in some countries 
can only add to the frustration of histori¬ 
ans in the years to come. 


The tragedy is that the criminal neglect 
in the early years of film has already been 
repeated in the early years of television. 
What is desperately needed for current 
TV production is coordination and con¬ 
solidation in a systematic program of ac¬ 
quisition and conservation rather than 
fragmentation and squabbling over re¬ 
sponsibilities and/or prerogatives in this 
field. 

In his pioneering plea for greater recog¬ 
nition of the value of film as a source 
material for history (in 1955!), a justifiably 
cynical Sir Arthur Elton wrote: “Of the 
scholars, nothing is to be expected, I am 
afraid.” Smith quotes this line to begin 
his introduction and then eloquently 
makes the case that much is expected: 
“To neglect a source of such multifarious 
character and vast extent as film is for the 
twentieth century, to ignore a means of 
communication which may be peculiarly 
appropriate to certain tasks of presenta¬ 
tion or indispensable in reaching certain 
types of audience (notably the mass audi¬ 
ence now perhaps attainable only through 
television) deserves that harshest of epi¬ 
thets : It is simply unprofessional. ’ ’ 


Sam Kula is the director of the National 
Film Archives of Canada. 


Movies by Gaslight 

On the Prehistory of the 
Cinema 


William D. Routt 


D uring the late Victorian era the 
movies were just begging to be 
born. A machine for making 
dreams, after all, so perfectly con¬ 
cretizes so many of the leading preoccu¬ 
pations of the times that it is a wonder the 
world had to wait until the early nineties 
to get one. 

As it happens, dream machines were 
something of the order of the day in those 
days—beginning with such optical exper- 
iments-turned-toys as the Stroboscope 
and the Zoetrope, and extending to the 
apparatus-laden Victorian stage with its 
elaborately cumbersome scenic illusions. 
John Fell wrote a book 1 on the subject 
that was published two years ago and that 


1 Film and the Narrative Tradition by John L. 
Fell. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
300 pp., illustrated, $9.95. 
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hasn’t yet received the attention it de¬ 
serves. 

It is concerned with a number of con¬ 
temporary precursors and parallels to the 
movies, but the rather dry title Fell chose 
{The Narrative Tradition , for God’s 
sake!) hardly prepares the reader for the 
wealth of gadgetry and ephemera plucked 
from the detritus of Victorian popular 
culture that he passes in review. Not, as 
one might suspect and fear, another 
leaden study of the imagined kinship be¬ 
tween “fil-um” and “litachur,” this book 
is at least as concerned with visual mat¬ 
ters as with things written—although it 
ties both to an examination of those tech¬ 
niques that have become basic in motion 
picture narrative: the “uniquely cine¬ 
matic” use of composition, content, edit¬ 
ing, movement, and plot design so dear to 
the hearts of film scholars. 

It is Fell’s contention, however, that 
these “uniquely cinematic” devices are, 
in fact, common storytelling techniques 
used in a variety of media during the Vic¬ 
torian period. He ipakes his case with a 
fascinating array of specifics that include 
a sinking wall which brings the audience 
along on Shaun’s climb to Arrah in Dion 
Boucicault’s play, Arrah-na-Pogue ; a 
passage of stripped-down visual writing 
from the archetypal dime novel, Nick 
Carter, Detective ; a number of delight¬ 
fully inventive illustrations from Winsor 
McCay’s Little Nemo comic strip; a se¬ 
ries of song slides entitled “Only a Mes¬ 
sage from Home Sweet Home”; and a 
definitive cataloging of the narrative ma¬ 
chinery used by D. W. Griffith in his 1911 
The Lone dale Operator. 

What Fell has managed in this fashion 
to demonstrate convincingly to me is that 
the movies were embedded in the Victo¬ 
rian mind structurally, as well as substan¬ 
tively—that not just the dream machine, 
but the machine dream itself is wholly 
prefigured in the odd and ungainly arti¬ 
facts of Victorian culture. 

Such revelations should not be as sur¬ 
prising as they always are in these struc¬ 
turalist-dominated times, but it does 
shake one up a bit each time an old causal 
sequence such as that from movie appa¬ 
ratus to movie technique is zapped into 
diachronic limbo by a new analysis. And 
nothing less is the result of Fell’s re¬ 


search—although, of course, he has too 
much sense to say so himself, leaving 
such percolations to irresponsible re¬ 
viewers. Yet the conclusion is there, dan¬ 
gling out for all to draw: that “the twen¬ 
tieth century’s only art form” is in truth 
merely the last vestige of Victoria, our 
legacy from the age of steam. 

Once seen, the point takes on fearsome 
implications—possibilities too dismal to 
entertain for long. The first is that, as 
many have prophesied recently, the mov¬ 
ies are not going to be with us much 
longer. The moment we shake off our 
Victorian heritage and finally embark on 
the twentieth century, the film will shrivel 
up and melt away. That gives us maybe 
fifty, maybe seventy-five more years of 
flicks, reckoning by the longevity of the 
traditional novel. But there is the distinct 
possibility that before that time the twin 
strands of blood and sex, so obsessively 
displayed on today’s screens, will have 
merged in preeminently Victorian style 
into a stream of cinematic sadomasoch¬ 
ism, and that whip-and-bondage epics 
like The Story of O will be the next big 
box-office trend. Concurrently, and 
shown only in the better locations, of 
course, we must expect a continued spate 
of such monumentally uplifting efforts as 
the American Film Theater. I don’t know 
which prospect is more nauseating. 

Long ago the French sociologist Edgar 
Morin noted that close-ups, by substitut¬ 
ing parts for wholes, were a modern form 
of fetish. He did not go on, however, to 
link that perception with the late Victori- 
anism that gave the cinema birth. The 
linkage is there nonetheless, and its impli¬ 
cations are far-reaching. Breaking things 
up mentally—analytic thinking—was the 
Victorian method for gaining control of 
things. Fetishism is a way of gaining con¬ 
trol over sexuality by substituting a part 
for the whole experience (and so is sado¬ 
masochism, of course). 

The cinema was at first a way of gaining 
control of motion—“capturing” it, we 
still say in a revealing phrase. The very 
first films were about sneezing and kissing 
and walking and riding and joking. They 
constituted a veritable catalog of signifi¬ 
cant actions, and their fascination was at 
least in part the fascination of a portion 
ripped off from reality—life’s double, as 


Morin says, and its soul. Yes, just like 
those naive “natives” who think that tak¬ 
ing their photographs is stealing their 
souls, the first movie audiences were 
drawn to the screen by something that 
can only be adequately explained in terms 
of “magical thinking.” And really, are we 
any different today? 

Victorian narrative techniques, no 
matter what the medium used, proclaim 
the artist’s control over the materials of 
life and art. The danger those materials 
posed to the culture around them was a 
function of their unreasonableness, and it 
was part of a Victorian artist’s job to tame 
the savage impulses of unreason. But 
what is unreasonable is whatever will not 
stop to be analyzed, whatever is in con¬ 
stant motion. 

I 

■ Henri Bergson is grossly misrepre¬ 
sented in Film and the Narrative Tradi¬ 
tion as having a conception of time that is 
“cinematographic,” that breaks up the 
flow of time into discrete and analyzable 
units. In fact, Bergson said that this was 
the common mode of thinking: He per¬ 
ceived what Fell does, that the cinema is 
in the mind. But the French philosopher 
went further. He understood that the cin¬ 
ema is also a way of controlling what is in 
motion, a way of escaping the flow of 
events in which we find ourselves adrift. 

The devices of composition, editing, 
and camera movement do more than as¬ 
sert a personal point of view, which the 
adherents of the auteur method, or “di¬ 
rector’s cinema,” would have us recog¬ 
nize. They do violence to what is before 
the camera. They demonstrate the power 
and domination of those who make the 
films. As such they are unmistakably 
Victorian devices. And the motion pic¬ 
ture’s much vaunted ability to manipulate 
reality a la Sergei Eisenstein, Pier Paolo 
Pasolini, or Noel Burch is only a hold¬ 
over from the same mindset that brought 
us flagellation literature, colonialism, 
sweetness, and light. 

None of this, I must stress again, is 
what Fell says. His is a sober and insight¬ 
ful work about melodrama, pulp writing, 
Marvel comics, stereoscopes, and a 
hundred other delights in which he dem¬ 
onstrates with enviable clarity just how 
uncinematic “cinematic narrative” really 
is. It is by no means a flawless book— 
there are some terrible howlers in it, and 
it has been dreadfully produced—but it is 
surely one of the most revolutionary 
books ever written about the history of 
motion pictures. 


William D. Routt is a lecturer in the De¬ 
partment of the History of Art at Yale 
University. 


Winsor McCay’s Little Nemo comic strip employed 
a narrative technique thought uniquely cinematic. 
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The Obsessive Art 


David Thomson 


The cinema is a chaotic form, struggling 
with itself, and anyone studying it is 
tempted to simplify. The greatest white 
lie may be the urge to treat it as an art 
form, the go-between for an art form and 
posterity. 

The college that hired me to teach what 
it preferred to call 4 ‘Film Studies,” had in 
mind, long before it interviewed me, a 
course entitled “The Art of Film.” They 
hoped that the student interest in cinema 
might be led along these lines: Whereas 
American films were meretricious, there 
was a tradition elsewhere—in Europe, 
India, and Japan, perhaps—of making 
“serious, difficult” films that were some¬ 
times works of art and that few people 
saw. I was not the most promising 
teacher for that policy, since I was at¬ 
tracted to popular cinema. Still, in need of 
a job and blissfully confident at the pros¬ 
pect of teaching movies, I acquiesced in 
every cunning simplification and began to 
offer 4 ‘The Art of Film. ’ ’ 

The path I took was well trodden. It is 
in many ways natural and proper; it can 
undoubtedly educate and excite students. 
But it is a simplification and, when prac¬ 
ticed widely, as is now the case, it can 
permit a creeping misunderstanding of 
cinema. The path is that of teaching films 
I liked, and this is the orthodoxy I now 
wish to question. 

In many artistic areas, the phrase “I 
know what I like” is recognized as the 
defensive plea of the comfortable middle¬ 
brow. It slips easily into the narrower “I 
like what I know.” Yet, in the realm of 
film studies, it has never been suspect. 
Indeed, the most influential film theory— 
the politique des auteurs —is no more 
than a systematic and bristling way of 
knowing what you like, liking what you 
know, and letting the rest go to hell. 

To the extent I rely on the idea of some 
directors being better than others, I still 
adhere to the politique des auteurs . But 
peep into the business of filmmaking, and 
it is less easy to think of authors secure 
against every threat. Historically, it is 
fascinating to see how Irving Thalberg 
and the organizing method of the major 
studios reduced the significance of the 
director after the influence of unruly ge¬ 
nius figures like D. W. Griffith and Erich 
von Stroheim. Any close study of Ameri¬ 
can cinema must see that “the director’s 
film” fluctuates as the corporations rise 
and fall. 

The auteur theory developed in France 
in the 1950s as the corporations went into 
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panic and the audiences turned to televi¬ 
sion. If one takes a film, like Rio Bravo , 
which confirms the theory, and which 
came at this time of critical expansion and 
commercial jitters, even an apostle of au- 
teurism must see that something has al¬ 
lowed Howard Hawks to be more Hawk- 
sian than in the films he made when studio 
control was unimpeded. 

Rio Bravo seems to be of no studio. Its 
length is immaterial. One does not know 
the dramatic shape in advance, as is the 
case with the Hollywood product. In¬ 
stead, we relax and wonder if the film will 
go on forever. The visible signs of a West¬ 
ern are set in delightful contrast with what 
is really a conversation piece, a reflective 
chamber film that could last as long as the 
spirit of Hawks’s improvisation. It allows 
anyone to argue that commercial cinema 
can be a form in which we see and feel the 
personality of an artist, as much as we 
hear Mozart in every K. number and de¬ 
tect Van Gogh in the vigor of his brush- 
work. 

But only a few years before Rio Bravo , 
Hawks had made Land of the Pharaohs 
and, however much I love Hawks, the 
film has always seemed a wretched, lugu¬ 
brious dog. I like Hawks all the more 
because of it, since I take comfort in a 
master making so listless a film. Mastery 
could not exist without the risk of ordi¬ 
nariness. One of the coldest rigidities of 
the politique was its insistence that any 
director within the pantheon was trapped 
there, that somehow his self and style 
would emerge from unsuitable material 
and a cast as daunting as Jack Hawkins 
and Joan Collins. 

“I know what I like” could therefore 
turn into “and I know that the man I like 
will always be likable.” In France espe¬ 
cially, that could inspire tortuous de¬ 
fenses, or reinventions of films in which 
many people felt that the director had 
lapsed or been temporarily overwhelmed 


by the system. Perhaps only critics un¬ 
able to speak English could fail to see that 
I Confess was foolish, no matter that it 
owned up to Hitchcock’s Roman Cathol¬ 
icism. The surge of distaste for mankind 
in early Robert Aldrich films— The Big 
Knife , Attack !, Kiss Me Deadly —was no 
sooner recognized than it gave way to 
something like its opposite: the commer¬ 
cial exploitation of nastiness, evident in 
What Ever Happened to Baby Jane?, 
The Dirty Dozen , and The Killing of Sis¬ 
ter George. Ironically, as success made 
Aldrich more independent, his films be¬ 
came impersonal. 

The celebration of American cinema 
was never as extreme as in America it¬ 
self. An exponent of the auteur theory, 
Andrew Sarris, in the introduction to his 
The American Cinema , a hierarchy of 
directors, made a moderate statement of 
the theory I still feel comfortable with: 
“The auteur theory, at least as I under¬ 
stand it and now intend to reaffirm it, 
claims neither the gift of prophecy nor the 
option of extracinematic perception. Di¬ 
rectors, writers, actors (even critics) do 
not always run true to form, and the critic 
can never assume that a bad director will 
always make a bad film. No, not always, 
but almost always, and that is the point. 
What is a bad director but a director who 
has made many bad films? Hence, the 
auteur theory is a theory of a film history 
rather than film prophecy. ’ ’ 

But in France the auteur test was so 
dogmatic that Cahiers du Cinema some¬ 
times read like a pamphlet from a six¬ 
teenth-century religious war. A great deal 
of the writing in Cahiers was very bad, 
much of its criticism was unhelpful. In the 
late fifties I had to read Cahiers with a 
French-English dictionary, and the anal¬ 
ysis that followed underlined the strain¬ 
ing, lapidary way of writing and the 
abrupt pronouncements of opinion. I felt 
then the tone was flowery but insecure. 

Later, as a teacher, I turned back to 
Cahiers to look for material when study¬ 
ing some of the films it had adored. In 
part, I may have been applying too practi¬ 
cal a purpose to a form of writing which, 
in France, has often soared above the 
surface of the chosen work. But Cahiers 
seldom dealt with the text of a film. Even 
if one wished to quote it in support of 
one’s own taste, it proved invariably be¬ 
yond coherent translation. This difficulty 
is evident in the enigmatic and downright 
ridiculous passages sometimes rendered 
by Cahiers du Cinema in English . 
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There are good articles in the Cahiers 
of 1955-65, but not many of them stand 
the test of time. I do not mean that opin¬ 
ion to be hostile. Cahiers remains the 
most important magazine film studies 
have known. It asserted a radical ortho¬ 
doxy that brought attention to many di¬ 
rectors hitherto neglected or patronized; 
but it was less a forum for critics than a 
distraction for would-be filmmakers. 
Thus, th t politique des auteurs should be 
seen as the wishful defining of the impor¬ 
tance of the director by a group of people 
who themselves hoped to direct. The the¬ 
ory is not actually interested in film his¬ 
tory or film prophecy, but in romanticiz¬ 
ing a role still denied to young men in love 
with cinema. Auteurism has the angry 
fervor of frustrated creativity. 

When it came to commenting on films 
by unfavored directors, Cahiers simply 
snorted at them viciously. It went with¬ 
out saying that directors not regarded as 
authors consistently made bad films that 
were “ inutile de se deranger according 
to Cahiers ’ meaning for zero in its Con- 
seil des Dix . This could produce strange 
contrasts. In the February 1962 issue, 
Ingmar Bergman’s The Devils Eye got 
six blobs and only one star from four 
commentators; whereas Jacques Riv- 
ette’s Paris Nous Appartient collected 
twenty-eight stars from ten critics, and 
the masterpiece rating of four from two of 
them. One does not need to ask which of 
the two is superior. Yet, surely, Berg¬ 
man, working in the tidy, concentrated 
circumstances he had already secured, 
deserved to be seen as an author, while 
Ri vette was distracted and untidy for lack 
of funds and delays. 

In the long term, the turbulence of 
Paris Nous Appartient's making may 
have nurtured the intricate sense of fic¬ 
tion in Rivette’s later work. But no one 
can deny that Bergman is an author— 
quickly recognizable, consistent, cine- 
matically expressive, and utterly serious. 
For many people, he is a more compelling 
director than Ri vette. His work is much 
more available. And that touches another 
flaw in the Cahiers approach. It kept a 
lofty indifference to the scale of a film in 
terms of audience appeal: Sometimes, an 
epic best-seller would be ignored and a 
shabby B-movie honored. 

Cahiers hovers over the most signifi¬ 
cant period of change the cinema has 
known, in which the form passed from 
Mayer-like moguls and the mass audi¬ 
ence to a state of seething flux. Today, 
the moguls still exist, even if they are 
cooler and more withdrawn, and even if 
the position of mogul sometimes beckons 
directors. The audience remains large, 
but the pressure to be total has mercifully 
been heaped on television. The cinema 
expects more sophistication in its audi¬ 
ence. Slowly, film education is coloring 
audience responses and infiltrating the 


ranks of filmmakers. 

This does not mean that a brilliant stu¬ 
dent can easily become a director and can 
count on a large and receptive audience. 
Actually, filmmaking has never been as 
out of order as it is today, and it is only the 
upheaval that has let self-consciously am¬ 
bitious young directors in the game. A 
generation that includes Peter Bogdano¬ 
vich, Bob Rafelson, Francis Ford 
Coppola, Martin Scorsese, and Terry 
Malick shows many fresh characteristics, 
all of which would be less vivid but for 
Cahiers , the auteur theory, and the way 
in which a handful of young Frenchmen 
made the transition from sitting in the 
dark to making films. 

Those characteristics include an edu¬ 
cation in film, some experience teaching 
it, encyclopedic knowledge of cinema, 
and the wish to make films about Ameri¬ 
can realities without abandoning the my¬ 
thology created when American cinema 
glossed reality or handled it in metaphor. 
Most important is the sense of destiny, 
that cinema now speaks to the alert 
American in the way that the novel did 
from 1920 to 1940. 

But still it is dangerous to be so im¬ 
pressed by Taxi Driver that one treats 
Scorsese as a creator comparable with 
William Faulkner or Charles Ives. Film is 
not made with the lonely intensity that 
goes into other arts; it is crowded, if not 


collaborative; it is flustered, hurried, and 
compromised—by money, and by the 
urge in all filmmakers to communicate 
with a large audience, rather than merely 
express themselves. Film studies and the 
art of film too easily overlook this flux, 
and film teachers should be prepared to 
keep film out of the shadow of art. It is 
more confused, more potent, and more 
threatening than art, and that is why we 
love it when the dignity attached to art 
has become suffocating, and the hope of 
art impinging on the world farfetched. 

This is where anyone teaching film 
needs to beware of the consequences of 
authorship. It is why I wonder if we take 
the easy way out in confining ourselves to 


films we like. There are clear benefits in 
having a teacher voice enthusiasm: En¬ 
thusiasm is vital and communicative, and 
a student exposed to someone’s love of, 
say, Kenji Mizoguchi, may see for the 
first time that it is possible to love and be 
obsessed by film, rather than just regard a 
movie as a warm bath. 

But to speak of obsession is to use a 
term that perhaps ought not to be recom¬ 
mended in education. In the long run, no 
student will make the journey to filmmak¬ 
ing without the extreme energy of obses¬ 
sion. But there is a legend today that 
creative people must have the armor of 
obsession to hold off the hurts, distrac¬ 
tions, and wasting effects of a depraved 
world. 

This argument is sentimental and too 
easily shouts down the virtues of balance, 
perspective, and tolerance. No one will 
ever drain enthusiasm out of teaching. 
No curriculum reform will outlaw it. It is 
what protects the teacher from dismay 
and fatigue. But simply pushing what one 
likes in film studies no longer seems satis¬ 
factory—and I have done it for five years. 

On the one hand, it is not too difficult. 
Most classes which are called “Art of 
Film’’ are filled with people who have not 
taken a film course before and who have 
seen so many films that they have not 
thought of taking the experience seri¬ 
ously. Incidentally, the advance of film in 


education should not disguise the way a 
majority of students takes no more than a 
couple of film courses and therefore only 
skims the surface. Any teacher who has 
seen a lot of films, who has read the avail¬ 
able books, and who has found an effec¬ 
tive method for taking a class through a 
film, should have no difficulty in persuad¬ 
ing novices to adopt an author. 

I have found myself doing this with 
Alfred Hitchcock, who is so thoroughly 
detailed a filmmaker, and so entertaining, 
that he is easy to teach. It is not too 
demanding with Rebecca , Notorious , 
Strangers on a Train , or Psycho to show 
students some of the ways in which 
Hitchcock achieves his effects. This is 



Martin Scorsese: Compa¬ 
rable to Faulkner and 
Ives? 



Andrew Sarris:An auter- 
ist does not claim the gift 
of prophecy . 



Howard Hawks: Can a 
master run the risk of 
ordinariness? 
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because effect has always been his chief 
concern. The result is natural: The stu¬ 
dents add to their pleasure with those 
films the discovery that Hitchcock is “an 
artist.” I have seen that result, and it 
disturbs me because I feel Hitchcock is a 
baleful, unenriching director. His effec¬ 
tiveness is too often only nerve-racking. 
The most telling thing he communicates 
is his own fear of life. 

Not every teacher needs to share my 
view of Hitchcock to see that the same 
thing can occur with other directors. I see 
no reason why an eloquent teacher could 
not turn most groups into fan clubs for 
whichever director he liked: Jean Renoir 
or Sam Fuller, Max Ophuls or Edgar Ul¬ 
mer. The students are eager to be im¬ 
pressed; they quickly feel apologetic for 
their previous neglect of cinematic qual¬ 
ity. Enthusiasm is beyond reproach: It is 
its own academic method, and justifies 
every ingenuity in interpreting a film. 

Hitchcock, for one, has been bewil¬ 
dered by things other people saw in his 
films. I do not contest the argument that a 
film yields to its audience, so that what 
they detect in it is there (for them). But 
that excuse can lead to massive interpre¬ 
tations of directors as authors which per¬ 
plex the directors themselves. When that 
happens, the classroom has become a 
protected place where the teacher’s spec¬ 
ulative imagination is not far from the 
Cahiers critic dreaming of making movies 
and lending his creativity to film. 

Surely the teacher should be skeptical 
of a grasp of Pickup on South Street that 
would weary Fuller and hold less than 
one-tenth of one percent of all the people 
who have seen the film. At this extreme, 
enthusiasm is self-congratulation (a fault 
evident in Cahiers ), and contempt for the 
realities of cinema, which in the case of 
Pickup are Twentieth Century-Fox in the 
early fifties and movie houses every¬ 
where from Watts to Walthamstow. 

The defects of this approach would not 
survive scrutiny in older disciplines. The 
history of film criticism and publishing in 
the last ten years has been based on cele¬ 
brating enthusiasm. The auteur theory 
has carried film into colleges and univer¬ 
sities, and more subtly it has overtaken 
reviewing in the popular press so that few 
columnists would now deal with a film as 
other than the work of its director. Yet, 
still, the bulk of today’s “more discern¬ 
ing” audience is vague about the direc¬ 
tor’s name, and talks during the credits. 
Cinema remains a popular medium, and 
at that level the director is little known; 
whereas, when reading was widespread 
enough to be called popular, few readers 
did not know that David Copperfield was 
by Dickens. 

Enthusiasm admits students to deep in¬ 
sights into tiny areas of cinema. But edu¬ 
cation widely neglects cinema as a total 
subject. It very often fails to make the 


sort of distinction that, say, Wilkie Col¬ 
lins is an adept narrator of melodrama, 
while Dickens is a humane critic and poet 
working out of melodrama. 

In terms of cinema, I think it is neces¬ 
sary to still local enthusiasm with an 
overall assessment of what Hitchcock 
does with his facility. That is a delicate 
matter, for it requires tact and skill to 
raise a student’s awareness of cinema and 
then ask him to see that dexterity with the 
medium may be less serious, searching, 
and rewarding than the rougher, far less 
slick, or calculated and more hidden style 
of a Renoir. (The names can be changed. 
It is the disparity that is crucial.) 

All too easily, that way with Hitchcock 
could disappoint awakening students. I 
can hear myself telling class after class 
that I would rather share my delights with 
them than dismantle or make fun of their 
tastes. The students nod agreeably, and a 
benign air hangs between us, but that 
leaves them able to mouth and write 
properly appreciative things about Fritz 
Lang or Roberto Rossellini while still 
loving The Sting or Butch Cassidy and 
the Sundance Kid and being unequipped 
with the flexible response that can com¬ 
pare two kinds of cinema. If we are hon¬ 
est as teachers, it is important to reveal 
The Conformist and expose The Great 
Gats by. 

Only last semester I was teaching a 
course on cinema history in which I in¬ 
cluded Josef von Sternberg’s The Scarlet 
Empress as an example of fanciful studio 
artificiality embodying a passionate and 
personal view of human experience. My 
enthusiasm was beyond question; I knew 
the film well; and I was able to use Fun in 
a Chinese Laundry as well as to demon¬ 
strate a few lighting effects to indicate the 
lovely texture of the film. 

Let us say I made a halfway decent job 
of it. Still, I was working through a series 
of conventions that mean little today: the 
studio costume film and its attitude to 
history; the mixture of the authentic and 
the expressive in art direction; the metic¬ 
ulousness of the lighting; eroticism in 
tone, imagery, and gesture, rather than 
action; the awful, overlaid studio music; 
the pendant motif as an image of fate; the 
history of Dietrich. All these modes are 
ynusual today and not likely to be used 
again, no matter that a Bertolucci loves 
Sternberg and was inspired by him. 

Thus, my students had to make real 
efforts to give me back my enthusiasm. 
But some did, and one came up to me 
afterward, compelled to speak: Had I 
seen and did I like Barry Lyndon , be¬ 
cause that too was beautiful, he thought, 
rather in the way of The Scarlet Empress . 

I detest Barry Lyndon —not that it’s im¬ 
portant. But his comparison was inaccu¬ 
rate—and that is more relevant. 

I tried to explain my feelings about Ku¬ 
brick’s film and quickly began saying 


things like “cinema should not be so 
static...more should happen in three 
hours...the zoom is a lazy evasion of 
composition...the images are effete and 
not dynamic...history is made to be pic¬ 
turesque and not expressive.” The argu¬ 
ment became very demanding, for I was 
having to do something that is unfamiliar 
to many teachers: defend my dislikes in 
terms of the nature of film and the re¬ 
quirements of cinema. I think it was more 
useful than my celebration of The Scarlet 
Empress , for dislike quickly gets to the 
medium itself while liking escapes into a 
single work. 

So I see a place for film courses free of 
art and the auteur theory, and freer than 
usual of the teacher’s taste. Instead of 
twelve milestone films in a semester, 
twelve Renoir or twelve Hitchock, why 
not twelve that illustrate the various con¬ 
ditions under which films are made and 
received ? That might do more for a begin¬ 
ning student, and might give him a fuller 
sense of the practical realities of cinema. 
What I envisage is a series of films that 
fulfill the different expectations sur¬ 
rounding cinema: an assignment and a 
film initiated by a director; a producer’s 
movie, a writer’s movie, and a star’s ve¬ 
hicle; a private, underground work and 
one predicated on a budget of $14 million; 
an audience movie and a critic’s film. Out 
of that mixture there might come a more 
temperate idea of the proper attitude to¬ 
ward a director. This balance could then 
deal with any subsequent movie. 

For instance, the part of me that identi¬ 
fies with the energy and aspiration of 
Martin Scorsese could easily enlarge the 
merits of Taxi Driver and turn him into a 
hero-author. Yet the film is intriguingly 
compromised by the conditions of cin¬ 
ema: It relies on an audience and the way 
in which they are shocked by it—it is not 
self-sufficient; it cannot be separated 
from New York City today; Columbia 
wanted the blood less crimson; it shows 
traces of the film noir convention—espe¬ 
cially in Herrmann’s forties music. 

And while I admire it, I think that the 
ending is obscure, that the treatment of 
Iris is sentimental—like the use of the 
epileptic girl in Mean Streets —that the 
political dimension is superficial and a 
little pretentious, that DeNiro does not 
convincingly understand a shadowy part. 
In other words, I think Taxi Driver is 
good enough and flawed enough to de¬ 
serve as little simplification as possible. It 
is constitutional simplification to settle on 
cinema as the work of authors and to 
evaluate those authors we like. The bold¬ 
est step today may be away from the 
shelter of art and the cult of the artist. 


An assistant professor of film studies at 
New England College, David Thomson 
is the author of A Bio graphical Diction¬ 
ary of Film . 
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McMurtry from page 7 

visually unexciting. I used to gripe at Pe¬ 
ter Bogdanovich because of his (it 
seemed to me) obsession with hotel corri¬ 
dors and the opening and closing of doors 
in hotel corridors, but in All the Presi¬ 
dent's Men I soon felt that I would proba¬ 
bly leave if I saw either Woodward-Red- 
ford or Bernstein-Hoffman knocking on 
one more door or staring at one more 
typewriter or talking into one more 
phone. Eventually, toward the end of the 
picture, they did knock on one too many 
doors and I did leave—long after I had 
exhausted my moral, visual, dramatic, 
and topical curiosity about the film. 

The view of things I came away with 
was that, historically, the republic was 
saved, or, more accurately, Richard 
Nixon destroyed, because the Post 
wanted to beat out the Times. And that 
seemed accurate enough: The competi¬ 
tive motive is still the most American of 
motives. I did think that, despite a touch 
of crude language here and there, the Post 
was made to seem rather more Jefferson¬ 
ian than it is, but then I didn’t go to the 
movie in hopes of uncovering any truth 
about the Washington Post. 

What seemed to me to weaken the film 
dramatically was that it was a “good guys 
versus the bad guys” film in which we 
never see the bad guys. Goodness is usu¬ 
ally duller than badness, and so it seemed 
to be here. Since the film never showed 
the bad guys, no sense of villainy was 
established; the suspenseful issue was 
not whether Nixon would fall (since we 
knew he must fall) but whether the Post 
would get the story. In this connection it 
seemed to me that in a sane world the 
publication of The Final Days would 
have worked against the movie, because 
that book makes clear that the really com¬ 
pelling drama of Watergate was going on 
in the White House, not in the newsroom 
of the Washington Post. The fall of 
princes makes a better story than the rise 
of reporters. And surely Nixon’s descent 
offers far greater possibilities for direc¬ 
tion, drama, and acting than does the as¬ 
cent of Woodward and Bernstein. 

Or, to put it another way, the fall of 
Nixon, both as a personal and as a histori¬ 
cal event, is resonant, ambiguous, and 
dramatically rich. It could inspire a bit of 
pity, a bit of terror. All the President's 
Men has the resonance of a doorbell—at 
best it manages five or six tones—and it is 
indifferent to ambiguity. Far from enrich¬ 
ing our sense of a crucial national event, 


the film reduces our sense of that event, 
narrows it by several dimensions, and 
offers no carthartic possibility, whatso¬ 
ever. It has its own modest niceties, but it 
is not enough, and ultimately its failure is 
the result of point of view. 

The reporters knock on a lot of doors, 
but the doors only lead to their story, not 
the story. It is a picture full of doors, none 
of which lead to any substantive insights 
about either our national or our human 
destiny. Though it deals with a national 
cataclysm, of a kind, its rendering of our 
society is extremely thin. Social relations 
as such scarcely exist; if the film makes 
any statement about us, it is that we are a 
nation of professionals. 

It is irresistible, if perhaps unfair, to 
contrast All the President's Men with 
Seven Beauties , another film that deals 
with history, innocence, and guilt. Even 
to point the contrast makes All the Presi¬ 
dent's Men seem rather like a burlesque 
epic. It is to Seven Beauties as “The 
Battle of the Frogs and the Mice” is to the 
Iliad. 

If All the President's Men is a doorbell. 
Seven Beauties is an organ, on which 
great chords are struck, great resonances 
created. In the latter film, virtually all 
experience is seen as social, even some 
that is very lonely and terrible. The cata¬ 
clysm in this case transcends the na¬ 
tional; Western civilization is involved, 
and we know it, yet this Tolstoyan di¬ 
mension doesn’t prevent the director, 
Lina Wertmiiller, from lingering over the 
most local and most personal scenes— 
witness her wonderfully vivid, complex 


From Seven Beauties. A film of Tol¬ 
stoy an dimensions whose cataclysm in¬ 
volves Western civilization. 


rendering of has Italia , in the Naples 
scenes. 

One of the marks of a great artist is the 
ease with which he moves back and forth 
between scenes of vastly different scale; 
from the cosmic to the local, as it were; or 
from gods to swineherds, the death camp 
to the mattress factory. The confident 
artist makes these moves so casually that 
they seem like acts of grace. Seven Beau¬ 
ties is as full of such moves as it is devoid 
of doors. In the prison, in the mental 
institution, even in the death camp, Pas- 
qualino is still the social man; he moves 
about more freely than people move in All 
the President's Men. Indeed, one of the 
incidental achievements of Seven Beau¬ 
ties is to make a concentration camp seem 
more appealing than the Post newsroom. 
The human contacts are certainly richer. 

Were Henry James alive, and were he a 
movie critic, it would be interesting to 
have him respond to these two movies. 
While he would initially have approved of 
the limitation of point of view in All the 
President's Men , he would probably have 
had to admit that in this case it led to 
impoverishment. Seven Beauties, one 
imagines, would have left him aghast at 
first, and he might have jerked back from 
its excess, its ungoverned profusion, as 
he initially jerked back from the vast nov¬ 
els of Tolstoy and Dostoevski. “Great 
fluid puddings,” he called them, but their 
abundance could not be denied, and in the 
end he yielded them his respect if never 
exactly his admiration. 

Seven Beauties may indeed be a fluid 
pudding, but what plums of vision it con- 
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tains! It reminds one not so much of the 
European film as of the European novel: 
of Tolstoy, Dostoevski, Balzac, and 
Stendhal. It has their ability to summon 
up a world and to furnish it with an ex¬ 
traordinary richness of human and social 
detail. Also, more important, it has their 
human reach, and a sense of a height, as it 
were, within a depth; and a sense of the 
sweep of time and the intricacy of life, the 
irrevocability of action. It has their size, 
their clarity, and their elusiveness, offer¬ 
ing an almost limitless sequence of per¬ 
spectives on human experience. Its polit¬ 
ical metaphors, its verbal statements are 
its parts, not its sum; its lasting and most 
luminous statements are all visual, and 
infinitely ambiguous. 

I like particularly the way the picture 
gathers itself around the moment when 
Pasqualino, having survived, comes back 
to Naples to find his bride-to-be decked 
out like a whore. He asks her if she has 
become a whore and she says yes. He 
asks her if she made a lot of money and 
she says yes. Then he tells her to quit and 
get ready to be married. One of the limita¬ 
tions of All the President* s Men is that it 
contains no past and suggests no future. 
Part of the greatness of Seven Beauties is 
its awareness of the pressure the past 
exerts on the day-to-day present. 

In telling his wife-to-be to quit whoring 
and get ready, Pasqualino, whom the Ilse 
figure had accurately and succintly de¬ 
scribed as a “shit macaroni,” redeems 
himself and, to an extent, his experience, 
if only for that moment. He may yet— 
indeed, he may soon—be haunted by his 
wife’s whoring and the fact that he shot 
his friend, but for a moment at least he 
touches wholeness in his recognition that 
the final key to survival is in the handling, 
not of the historic, but of the personal 
past. 

To have provided such a moment, after 
a long trip through confusion, silliness, 
cruelty, and horror is not to deny the 
horror, or the hopelessness that accom¬ 
panied it, but it is balancing, reconciling, 
redemptive, the moment of harmony 
within the tragic. Wertmuller is far from 
perfect, but she is enough. One thinks of 
the baseball metaphor Hemingway used 
to describe Faulkner: not much control, 
but fantastic speed. A director with that 
can bring one back to movies. 

Larry McMurtry is a contributing editor 
of American Film. 


Explorations from page 67 

were two absurdist conglomerations of 
old Hollywood plot cliches by George 
Kuchar, Remember Tomorrow and Car¬ 
nal Bipeds. Remember Tomorrow is a 
multifaceted romance, complete with a 
gloved hand opening a book lying on rum¬ 
pled satin as swelling music attends the 
prologue. Carnal Bipeds is a combined 
monster and South Sea island adventure 
film climaxed by an erupting cardboard 
volcano. The charm of Kuchar’s come¬ 
dies depends on his untrained actors’ 
dead seriousness. 

Friday the Thirteenth by Mark G. 
McGowan tells its story (if indeed there is 
a story) in a most oblique way. Nothing 
seems to connect or to cohere except in 
the continuity of a main character and a 
stagelike room with two blue doors in the 
far wall. No word is spoken. The “hero” 
moves about in stop frames, entering the 
room, receiving an invitation from a pic¬ 
ture on the wall, and traveling through a 
desert canyon on a motorbike. Some 
scenery is composed of cartoon cutouts; 
for example, a mountain range with the 
profile of a human face. In a final se¬ 
quence, the hero appears to be complet¬ 
ing a talk before a group of people in a 
classroom. The door by which he leaves 
this room brings him into the room of the 
film’s opening. 

McGowan, a graduate student at the 
San Francisco Art Institute, told me that 
he was trying to combine several dimen¬ 
sions of “reality.” The main body of the 
film mingles worlds of animation and nat¬ 
ural photography, and the final sequence, 
in effect, draws in the audience itself, 
since it is the end of a photographed 
showing of the film in an earlier state. 

A Disease by Victor Livingston, 
though employing a straight narrative 
line, is a kind of tour de force. We see 
nothing more than an almost empty room 
and a man in bed. Two voices are heard 
more or less simultaneously, the man as 
later narrator of his story and the man as 
thinking in the visual circumstances. 
Confined to his bed, he engages in a de¬ 
tailed and more complex catalog and 
analysis of his room: the checkered tiles 
on the floor, the cracks in the wall, the 
topography of his sheets. These observa¬ 
tions lead him eventually to a mad theory 
of interrelationship, by which the prog¬ 
ress of his disease is exactly analogous to 
progress of a crack in the wall. 

Our friends at Ann Arbor were, as 
usual, asking one another if the quality of 
this year’s work was up to the standard of 
other years, which in retrospect seem like 
the golden ones. Perhaps not. But what 
seems unusually healthy to me is the evi¬ 
dence that filmmakers’ eyes are still on 
something besides the main chance. 


Edgar Daniels teaches at Bowling Green 
State University. 


Comment from page 2 

little that the hundred others on his list 
sell hardly any at all. If it’s business, it’s 
good business. The publisher also can 
salve his conscience by claiming that 
these few rich authors help support the 
remainder of his list or, in other words, 
books that hardly sell at all. This may be a 
nice moral stance, but most authors at the 
bottom of the lists would probably vote 
for a share-the-wealth plan. 

However, when it comes to finding and 
attracting authors, naturally the most 
sought after are those best fitted to play 
the game. The acknowledged master of 
the game was the late Jacqueline Susann. 

Writing the book was only part of the 
process for her. After that came three or 
four months of grueling cross-country 
travel, hitting twenty or more shows in 
Chicago, another fifteen in Washington, 
and so on across the country. The pub¬ 
lisher cooperated by stocking bookstores 
well in advance. Susann made no secret 
of the fact that her goal was to be number 
one on the best-seller list, and the TV 
medium was her willing collaborator. 

This is not to say that all best-sellers 
are sold this way. Some make it by heady 
acclaims by reviewers, by solid reputa¬ 
tions established through the years. But 
there is a quicker, and, I’m afraid, dirtier 
way. Find a book or non-book gimmick 
(My Twenty Years as Mistress of a Su¬ 
preme Court Justice , et al.), get it written, 
with or without help, and television will 
pitch in to see that the newborn author 
lives luxuriously into a lauded old age. 

I must confess that I once went on a 
mini-tour in behalf of a novel I wrote. I 
was on a talk show in a large city with 
Garson Kanin, who also had just pub¬ 
lished a novel. We were both bewildered 
when the host asked what our books were 
about. We had assumed he’d read them. 
“Y’know,” said Kanin to me, “there’s 
something very interesting about book 
jackets these days.” “Really?” asked the 
host, alert to a topic he could cope with. 
“What’s that?” 

“Could you hold up our two books,” 
Kanin said, “and have the camera close 
up on them?” 

The host gave the necessary direction, 
and there, on the monitor, in full color, 
were our two books. 

“Now hold that a moment,” Kanin 
said, “and look at them. What do you 
see?” 

“ Well...,” said the puzzled host. 

“You’ll notice,” said Kanin, “that 
book jackets these days are being de¬ 
signed more for television than for tables 
in bookstores.” 

The book immediately disappeared 
from the screen. Later Kanin said to me: 
“You go on these things often enough, 
and you learn a few tricks. ’ ’ 

H.A. 
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Recent writings of note on film and tele¬ 
vision. For information on where listed 
publications can be obtained write to 
Education Liaison , The American Film 
Institute , J. F. Kennedy Center , 
Washington , D.C. 20566 


Antonio Chemasi 


A Life With Light 

Sven Nykvist on his relationship with 
Ingmar Bergman, most of whose films he 
has photographed: “Ingmar Bergman has 
meant more to me than almost anyone 
else in my whole life because of what he 
taught me. He got me interested in what I 
think is the most important thing in pho¬ 
tography—using light to create the right 
mood. I’m not a very good technical pho¬ 
tographer. I know it. But I think it’s very 
good to have your technique down and 
then be as artistic as possible in your 
lighting.” 


“Sven Nykvist Discusses Ingmar Bergman’s 
Face to Face ” by Andrew C. Bobrow. Film¬ 
makers Newsletter, May 1976. 


High Crime 

John Huston on learning that an airline is 
screening “specially condensed” ver¬ 
sions of The Barbarian and the Geisha 
and other films: “They deserve The Bar¬ 
barian and the Geisha. It serves them 
right....1 think it’s awful, just awful. One 
of the good things about the Concorde is 
that there will be less time to commit such 
atrocities.” 


“They Really Move Their Tail for You.” Ac¬ 
tion , March-April 1976. 


Cinema As Mosaics 

The current issue of Film Culture is en¬ 
tirely devoted to James Broughton, the 
independent, avant-garde filmmaker 
whose works include The Pleasure Gar¬ 
den , The Bed, Dreamwood, and Testa¬ 
ment. The issue includes an unbuttoned, 
rambling interview with Jonas Mekas and 
P. Adams Sitney; a reminiscence by Ker- 
mit Sheets, who observes that Broughton 
“was described in London as an ‘odd bird 
in the aviary’,” and a filmography with 
snippets from the scripts. Film Culture'% 
introduction, couched in a fevered style, 
isn’t entirely illuminating: “an avant- 
garde filmmaker not merely with humor 
but dedicated to primal panic sacraments, 
the ancient sudden gusto, breath of abso¬ 
lute release, very spirit of the laugh.” But 
Broughton himself is more enlightening: 
“Carl Dreyer said that cinema was like 
architecture...but I, myself, feel that cin¬ 
ema is more like mosaics. Like mosaic 
tiles, all the film images are of the same 
shape. When you have finished filming, 
you have an incredible number of them 
and then you have to cut them and glue 
them together to make your overall de¬ 
sign.” Broughton was awarded Film Cul¬ 
ture's Twelfth Independent Film Award. 


Film Culture, No. 61,1975-76. 


Bringing Back Collier 

Serious writers who went off to Holly¬ 
wood and who weren’t always the hap¬ 
pier for it are in vogue these days, and 
Sight and Sound focuses on one of the 
more neglected, John Collier, the British 
writer of macabre stories. A screenwriter 
for such disparate films as Sylvia Scarlett, 
I Am a Camera , and The War Lord, Col¬ 
lier is typically restrained about his early 
Hollywood days: “I suspect that what I 
wrote was far too wordy and far too liter¬ 
ary; and most of those highly polished 
MGM pictures were too full of glossy 
magazine thinking.” Collier’s writing, 
Tom Milne observes, has at its roots “a 
certain gentlemanly, world-weary cyni¬ 
cism.” It’s a Hitchcock tone, and Milne 
finds it “surprising as well as sad that 
Hitchcock—not to say Hollywood— 
never made more use of Collier as script¬ 
writer or source.” But Collier still has 
films on his mind. He has published a 
screenplay on Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Fellini at one point nibbled, but the 
screenplay on the fall of Lucifer has yet to 
find a director. 


“The Elusive John Collier” by Tom Milne. 
Sight and Sound, Spring 1976. 


Manic Marxes 

Joseph Ruttenberg, the doyen of Ameri¬ 
can cinematographers, on the hazards of 
filming A Day at the Races (1937): “Oh 
God, the Marx Brothers were difficult! 
For one thing, you never knew what they 
were going to do, so you had to have a 
camera on each one of them. With the 
long shot camera, that added up to four 
cameras and lighting for four cameras is 
pretty dull. And they never did anything 
the same way twice, so matching shots 
were impossible. They drove the director 
crazy.” 


“Joseph Ruttenberg” by Scott Eyman. Focus 
on Film, Spring 1976. 


Missing Essence 

The new Quarterly Review of Film Stud¬ 
ies is out, and the first issue covers books 
on film. It includes a lengthy study by Leo 
Braudy of several dozen books on actors 
and acting. Braudy finds “that as far as 
film acting is concerned, we have very 
few books of quality to draw from” and 
complains that few “film biographies are 
conceived in order to explore the es¬ 
sences of a performer’s style or talent.” 
The magazine also includes a long analy¬ 
sis of books on the screenwriter’s role. 
Upcoming issues will explore film theory 
and “problems of film narrative.” 


Quarterly Review of Film Studies, February 
1976. 


Advice to the Screenlorn 

Joan Tewkesbury, the screenwriter for 
Nashville and Thieves Like Us, on being 
asked how to become a screenwriter: “If 
you’re writing for the screen, if you were 
students of mine, I would send you to the 
ballet, to see a play at the theater, or to 
see a work of art by the sculptor, Robert 
Irwin. I would have you see any kind of 
athletic event that you could possibly see. 
The problem of film has to do with space, 
and how you perceive things in space, 
and how you can translate them for oth¬ 
ers . I hang out in train stations. When I 
was teaching students acting. I’d just 
have them go to real strange places and 
hang out to get dialogue. Having dinner 
with me is not real terrific, because I’m 
usually plugged into the conversation in 
the rear.” 


A Conversation About Screenwriting With 
Joan Tewkesbury, November 1975. Booklet 
available on request from Columbia College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Compiled by the American Film Institute —Focus on Film 

Edited by Kenneth W. Munden 

81/2 X11,1,653 pages, ISBN 0-8352-0440-5, $57, the two-volume set 
SPECIAL OFFER to the Readers of American Film 

For a limited time we are offering the first two published sets: The American Film Institute Catalog 
Feature Films 1961-70 and Feature Films, 1921-1930 at a special combined price of $120 (regular 
price for both sets is $147). 

Use the coupon below to take advantage of this offer. 


Please send: 

□ sets of AMERICAN FILM 

INSTITUTE CATALOG, Feature 
Films 1961-1970. ISBN 0-8352- 
0453-7. $90.00 per 2-vol. set. 


R.R. Bowker Order Dept. 

P.O. Box 1807 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 


sets of AMERICAN FILM 
INSTITUTE CATALOG, Feature 
Films 1921-1930. ISBN 0-8352- 
0440-5. $57.00 per 2-vol. set. 


□ sets of 
INSTIT 

Films 1 


sets of AMERICAN FILM 
INSTITUTE CATALOG, Feature 
Films 1961-1970 and 1921-1930 
at the special price of $120. 


city p ___ bowker 

Purchase Order # NEW YORK LONDON 

My check for $_is enclosed. (Institutions may send purchase order.) Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed Books in salable 

condition may be returned in 14 days for a full refund. Please Include sales tax where applicable. (Prices subject to change 
without notice.) Outside Western Hemisphere: Buwker, Erasmus House, Epping, Essex, England 













ft MARTY DOM " 

r >' FELDMAN DeLUISE 

silAESAR HAROLD GOULD RON CAREY BERNADETTE PETERS 

directed bv produced by rnusic by 

A MEL BROOKS FILM MEL'BROOKS MICHAEL HERTZBERG JOHN MORRIS 

screenplay by stor V 

MEL BROOKS ■ RON CLARK • RUDY DeLUCA • BARRY LEVINSON RON CLARK 

A PRODUCTION OF CROSSBOW PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


COLOR BY DELUXE’ 


AT A THEATER NEAR YOU 





